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Use SONOCO Underclearer Rolls for years—then merely 
slip off the old cover, slip a new tube on the permanent wood 
core—and the Roll is ready for further years of perfect ser- 
vice. Four years for a Sonoco Roll cover is not unusual. 


You can cut your Underclearer Roll costs a third to a 
half with these SONOCO blue velvet-surface Rolls. New 
price reductions, now effective, especially assure this. 


Hard fibre ends positively prevent end-wear of the wood 
core; only the cover wears; then—a new re-cover in a few 
seconds, for a few cents, a cost of less than half the cheapest 
Roll made. Ask for a sample of the size you use. Judge 
for yourself the superiority of Sonoco Rolls. 


Sonoco Propucts COMPANY 
HARTSVILLE, S. C. 


MANUFACTURER 
Cones, Tunes, Crotu-Winpinc Cores SPpoo.s, 
Velvet Surface Cones, Underclearer Rolls, Dytex Tubes, Etc. 


Mill«: Hartsville, C.., Reckingham, N. C., and 709 W. Front St., Plainfield, N. J. 
New England Office: 512 Book Store Bidg.. New Bedford, Mass. 
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GOOD GAINS 


Good gains follow the installation of Barber- 


Colman Automatic Spoolers and High Speed 
Warpers in place of ordinary machinery tor 
spooling or winding and warping. Among 
other benefits will be a noticeable decrease in loom 
stops, due to the Automatic Spooler (not to the 
High Speed Warper, as we have said before). 
Tests over a period of several years indicate 
that 20 to 25 %—and sometimes more—saving 
in loom stops will be obtained. Of this useful 
saving, other tests show that more than 90% can 
be traced to the Automatic Spooler. Let us give you 
the details on these and other good gains you can 
obtain trom Barber-Colman machines. Write 


us—wire us—or phone US. 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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WHAT THE NEW Cé&K SUPER SILK LOOM 
means the 


MANAGEMENT 


The front office is interested in a loom which will have a 
lower initial cost, a lower cost of upkeep, weave more yards 
per hour, make more perfect goods, and can be readily 
changed over to meet style trends. 


All of these points were taken into consideration in designing 
the Super Silk Loom. They are definitely true for this loom. 


Initial Cost 


The new loom is priced 10°, to 14°, below its forerunner. 


Lower Cost of Upkeep 


All parts have been strengthened. There are fewer of them. Cast iron 
has given way to steel at many points. All parts are machined to jigs 
so as to be quickly interchangeable. The results are: much less break- 
age, and much less time consumed in making repairs. 


More Yards Per Hour 


On tests in mills, the loom has woven at speeds as high as 190 picks per 


minute. It easily stands such speed. However, the delicacy of yarns 
recommends more conservative operation. The mill that has previously 
standardized on 144 picks per minute should have no difficulty in run- 
ning 154 picks with the Super Silk Loom. 


More Perfect Goods 


Design refinement is to be found throughout. To mention only two 
points which will bring about higher qualities—the new loose reed 
motion reduces or eliminates many types of ‘‘starting’’ marks; the new 
takeup has wide-faced gears, intermediate pinion fixed on shaft turning 
in bearings at both ends, and guide and pressure rolls in enclosed bearin~s. 


Wide Interchangeability 


The new loom (machined throughout and standardized) can be quickly 
and inexpensively changed back and forth as to box capacity and harness 
motion, and as to automatic features. We have perfected the 2 x 1 box 
shuttle changing device and it now supplements our 2x1 bobbin 
changing design. 


Certainly we have something to talk about and surely this is the time 
to do it. 


THE NEW FAMILY 


High Speed Worsted Super Silk 
4x 1 Automatic; 4 x 4 Non-automatic Cone, dobby or intermediate head 
Cotton King —Cam or dobby Non-automatic with feeler motion 
2x 1 and 4 x 1 bobbin changing 2x lor4x 1 bobbin changing 
2x 1 shuttle changing 2x 1 shuttle changing 


PRECISION PRINCIPLES OF CONSTRUCTION ALIKE IN ALL 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS 


LOOMS FOR COTTONS, SILKS, RAYONS, WOOLENS, CARPETS AND RUGS, BLANKETS, JACQUARD FABRICS, ASBESTOS, LINENS 


Allentown, Paterson, Philadelphia WORCESTER - PROVIDENCE S. B, Alexander, So. Mgr., Charlotte 
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SANFORIZE 


IN 1932 ? 


(pants that have already 
adopted sanforizing and in- 


stalled sanforizing ranges are find- 
ing new markets for their goods and 
they are keeping busy because gar- 


ments made of sanforized shrunk 
The latest type of 
Butterworth F inishing 
Machine, with im- 
proved blanket tension 
device which ives . ° 
Kreater adjustment to The public is being educated to this rapidly and is already demanding 
nket and insures the 
blanket giving a maxi- sanforized fabrics. 
mum of service. This 
portant part in good An extensive advertising campaign by Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., 
Sanforizing. 


fabrics can never shrink out of fit. 


developers of sanforizing. will further intensify this demand immediately. 


We therefore suggest that every plant finishing wash garments and wash 
fabrics consider sanforizing now. 

Our organization has been licensed by Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., to 
build sanforizing ranges. We have already installed five complete 
sanforizing units, and have orders for additional sanforizing machines, 
which we make complete — 


There is no divided responsibility ! 


We shall be glad to put you in touch with concerns who are now 
operating these Butterworth Sanforizers that you may ascertain for your- 
self what a Butterworth Sanforizer will dofor your plant and your business. _ 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
Established 1820 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

PLANTS at PHILADELPHIA and BETHAYRES, PA. 


Southern Office: New England Office: 
JOHNSTON BUILDING TURKS HEAD BUILDING 
Charlotte, N. C. Providence, R. I. 


W. J. WESTAWAY CO., Hamilton, Ontario 


BUTTERWORTH Ranishing MACHINERY 


A COMPLETE LINE OF FINISHING MACHINERY FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
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LEXIBILITY 


| CONDOR hugs 
| the Pulleys... 


—around small pulleys, at every contact, Condor long belt fie and high efficiency. 
can be depended on to deposit the right 


portion of its power-load for effective, uniform, and economical production. 


Condor Belts have remarkable 


—this is the result of 39 years continuous development and improvement 
of the FLEXIBILITY factor in Condor belting. 


—wusers report the execution of difficult drives economically. 


Other CONDOR Products —try Condor “work muscles” to 
V-Belt Acid Hose —_—— Mill Sundries your own satisfaction—your jobber 
Flat Belt WaterHose Suction Hose his 
Air Hose Fire Hose Oilless Bearings 


Cone Belt Steam Hose Rubber Lined Tanks 
Industrial Brake Blocks and Lini 


Manhattan Rubber M 


Executive Offices anc 


aybestos-Manhattan, Inc. 


actories, 


Passaic, New Jersey 
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is full of silver and gold *‘ 


neither is there any endtotheir | 


neither there any 
to their chariots. 


| -lJsaiah I, 7. 
| 


how 


N the midst of plenty, 
men have been walk- 


ing in fear... of what? 


Somnolent wealth has idled 
for want of inspired leader- 


ship that would set it to work. Men have been waiting . . . for what? 


Today the stalwart are starting, have started, boldly, with self- 
inspired confidence. They have summoned the Engineer that he 


might point new waysto produce goods at a profit to fill impounded 


needs at a lower cost. i 
In nearly every plant, every factory, every mill are opportunities Sts 


for converting savings into renascent profits. Call in the Engineer 


to study your plant, your methods. The investment, rightly made, 


will bear rich fruit, but the hour for preparation grows short. 


J. E. SIRRINE & Co. 


Greenville Engineers South Carolina 


] An organization of national scope, prepared to serve you, regardless of location | 
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Here's the sort of book about long draft spinning that 
you will like. All the well-known systems diagrammed 
and compared . . advantages and disadvantages of each 
type set forth. Completely illustrated with photographs 
and drawings . . yet not long-winded or over-technical. 
Only a month or two old, yet already ‘The ABC of Long 
Draft Spinning’ has been adopted as a text-book by in- 
structors in textile schools. 


Probably every cotton spinning mill in the country has 


MACHINE WORKS 


ESTABLISHED 1831 


Fales & Jenks Division 
Woonsocket Machine and Press Division 


Whitinsville, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


SouTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Atlanta, Ga. 


either installed long draft spinning or has given thought 
to its future installation. Long draft is as great a step 
ahead of ordinary frame spinning as the latter was an ad- 


vance over mule spinning. 


“The ABC of Long Draft Spinning’ affords a chance to 
honestly compare the various systems now on the market. 
If it's used as a text-book in our schools . . as it is . . its 
impartiality is obvious. If you have not seen a copy it 


will be worth your while to get one. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS. 
Whitinsville, Mass. | 


Send me a copy of “The ABC of Long Draft Spinning.” 


Name........... 
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COTTON 
SILK 
RAYON 


SMITH SPOOLS 


SMITH Fibre Head Cotton Spools are made with the 
best and strongest construction. 


SMITH Spools are made with hard vulcanized fibre 
heads held to a maple barrel with dogwood bushings. 


The construction is such that the heads cannot loosen or 
come off. 


All spools are built from the center, turned on centers, 
making them balanced and true running. 


Send for sample 


Recognize the Value of a Well Built Spool Made With Hard Vulcanized Fibre 


SMITH BOBBIN works 


PHILLIPSBURG. NEW JERSEY 
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Increase in Southern Mill Equipment 


in 1931 


OUTHERN textile mills installed fewer additional 
S spindles in 1931 than in any recent year. They in- 

stalled almost twice as many looms as during the 
preceding year and twice as many knitting machines as 
in 1930. 

The mills, during 1931, installed 139,076 additional 
spindles, 5,176 looms and 4,880 knitting machines. These 
figure compare with 150,688 spindles, 3,078 looms and 
2,502 knitting machines installed in 1930. 


The average spindle increase for the preceding ten 
years was 457,048. 

These figures, which are shown in detail below, do not 
include machinery purchase for replacement purposes. 
They are compiled from data in Clark’s Directory of 
Southern Textile Mills. 


One new cotton mill, one plant to produce rayon crepes 
and another to weave damask and tapestry were estab- 
lished last year, while seven new knitting mills were 
built. 

The growth in knitting equipment continued to be the 
chief activity in mill expansion. The detailed list of 
knitting machine installations appears in the knitting 
section of this issue. 

Georgia led the South in increasing spindleage last 
year with 83,324 and also in the number of additional 
looms installed, 2,105. North Carolina with 2,573 addi- 
tional knitting machines was far ahead of the other 
States in this division of the industry. 


Clark’s Annual Spindle Increase List 


The following list gives the name and location of each 
mill that installed additional spindles during 1931, to- 
gether with the total by States and for the South: 


ALABAMA 
Spindles 
Russell Mfg. Co., Alexander City 4,476 
Danville Knitting Mills, Bon Air 500 
West Point Mfg. Co., Lanett 960 
Avondale Mills, Pell City 1,344 
Total 7,280 
GEORGIA 
*Clark Thread Co. of Ga., Austell 40,308 
Chicopee Mfg. Co. of Ga., Gainesville 3,600 
Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon 6,000 


*Indicates new mill. 


Southern Brighton Mills, Shannon 18,568 
The Trion Co., Trion 13.848 
Total 82.324 
MISSISSIPPI 
J. M. Sanders Cotton Mill, Starksville 4,928 
Tupelo Cotton Mills, Tupelo 9.000 
Total 13,928 
NortTH CAROLINA 
Balfour Mills, Balfour 1,000 
Groves Thread Co., Gastonia 3.300 
Total 4.300 
SouTH CAROLINA 
Alice Mfg. Co., Arial 20,000 
Lancaster Cotton Mills, Lancaster 10,584 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co., Ware Shoals 660 
Total 31,244 
Spindle Increase By States 

Alabama 7,280 
Georgia 82.324 
Mississippi 13,928 
North Carolina 4.300 
South Carolina 31,076 
Total 139.076 


Clark’s Annual Loom Increase List 


The following list gives the name and location of 
each mill that installed additional looms in 1931, to- 
gether with the total by States and for the South: 


ALABAMA 
Acme Weaving Co., Anniston 12 
Anniston Mfg. Co., Anniston 25 
Cotton Mill Products Co., Mobile 44 
Micolas Cotton Mills, Opp 48 
Total 129 
GEORGIA 
Princeton Mfg. Co., Athens 5 
Goodyear Clearwater Mills, Cedartown 19 
Bibb Mfg. Co., Columbus 1,060 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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1932 Begins 
Auspiciously 


BY GEORGE A. SLOAN 


President, The Cotton- Textile Institute, Inc. 


For the cotton manufacturing industry, the year has 
begun auspiciously. Sentiment has improved because of 
the prospects of more constructive co-operation than for 
many months past in preserving a balance of production 
with demand. 

Among mills making bed sheetings, the better feeling 
has become especially pronounced. In this group the 
tendency in the past has been to overproduce and ac- 
cumulate stocks during the first six months of the year. 
In order to avoid a repetition of this situation and to 
spread employment this year, more than 90 per cent of 
the mills on these fabrics have during the past few weeks 
individually announced their intention of keeping produc- 
tion adjusted to demand by operating at varying rates 
of capacity, some at 80 to 75 per cent and others prob- 
ably on still shorter work week bases. 

In the print cloth trade, the buyers, particularly the 
converters, have exercised a helpful influence. Following 
a series of discussions they have held with mill execu- 
tives, leading manufacturers and selling agents in the 
print cloth group have recommended schedules of running 
time that are calculated to avoid the pressure of more 
goods than the market can absorb. The prospects of 
orderly production, as a result of these recommendations, 
have stimulated confidence. More print cloths were sold 
in January than in any other month during the last five 
years. The recent improvement in print cloth manufac- 
turing margins is encouraging although prices on the 
average are still below the cost of production. The sit- 
uation as to denims, osnaburgs and fine goods also has 
slightly improved in recent weeks. 

Constructive influences are at work in narrow sheet- 
ings. The heavy stocks with which this group has been 
burdened in the past have been drastically reduced, and 
the relationship of unfilled orders to stocks is now more 
favorable than at any time in the last four years. 

The conformity by over 80 per cent of the industry 
to the recommendation that no women or minors be 
employed at night has had a beneficial effect. Aside 
from the humanitarian aspects of this policy, a review of 
the industry during the past eleven months suggests that 
it has contributed to a more uniform level of production 
than has prevailed in. recent years. Stocks in the aggre- 
gate have been reduced and maintained at an exception- 
ally low volume, compared with previous years. 


10 


One of the most cheering auguries of the new year is 
the favorable position occupied by cotton in the world of 
fashion. Paris advices give cotton the place of promi- 
nence in women’s wear for spring and summer. A few 
days ago the First Lady of the Land wore a cotton dress 
at a formal reception to cabinet members in Washington. 
The cotton trade has been congratulated upon its attrac- 
tive weaves and patterns this year. The Institute can 
bear witness to the interest created because the spring, 
1932, issue of our swatch book elicited more inquiries 
than ever before from dress manufacturers and mer- 
chants as to the sources of supply of the materials shown. 

It is true that prices received by mills for their prod- 
ucts have been at very discouraging levels, but there is 
considerable satisfaction in the continued favorable de- 
mand for cotton goods. In the tace of general business 
depression the cotton mills last year were able to operate 
at about 87 per cent of a ten-year average. The price of 
raw cotton has remained at its present level for such a 
long time that confidence is being restored and, with the 
increased demand for cotton goods recently developed, 
combined with the growing spirit of co-operation now 
manifest, cotton mills are looking forward with encour- 
agement to the new year. 
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Increase in Southern Mill 


Equipment in 1931 


(Continued from Page 9) 
GEORGIA 


Georgia Webbing & Tape Co., Columbus 
Muscogee Mfg. Co., Columbus 
Covington Mills, Covington 

Moultrie Cotton Mills, Moultrie 
Goodyear Clearwater Mills, Rockmart 
Southern Brighton Mills, Shannon 

The Trion Co., Trion 


Total 
MISSISSIPPI 


Mobile Cotton Mills, McComb 
J. M. Sanders Cotton Mill, Starksville 


Total 

NorTH CAROLINA 
Asheville Weavers, Asheville 
Alabama Weaving Co., Burlington 
Burlington Mills Co., Burlington 
North Carolina Silk Mills, Burlington 
Cramerton Mills, Inc., Cramerton 
Tabardrey Mills, Haw River 
Pinehurst Silk Mills, Hemp 
Marion Mfg. Co., Marion 
Gilkey Homespun Weavers, Marion 
John Watts Sons Co., Roxboro 
Katterman & Mitchell, Stanley 


*Duchess Fabrics Corp., Statesville 


Total 
SoutH CAROLINA 


Gluck Mills, Anderson 

Alice Mfg. Co., Arial 

Blair Mills, Belton 

Hermitage Cotton Mills, Camden 
Clifton Mfg. Co., Clifton 


*Brooks Greenville 


Wallace Mfg. Co., Jonesville 
Pendleton Mfg. Co., La France 
Drayton Mills, Spartanburg 
Spartan Mills, Spartanburg 
Monarch Mills, Union 

Kenneth Cotton Mills, Walhalla 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co., Ware Shoals 
Jackson Mills No. 2, Wellford 


Total 
TEXAS 


Texas Gauze Mills, New Braunfels 


Total 
VIRGINIA 


Hampton Looms of Va., Bedford 
Schwarzenback-Huber Co., Covington 
Schwarzenback-Huber Co., Front Royal 
Grottoes Silk Mills, Inc., Grottoes 


Total - 
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Loom Increase By States 


Alabama 129 
Georgia | 2,105 
Mississippi 168 
North Carolina 780 
South Carolina 1,890 
Virginia 98 

Total 5.176 


3,562,000,000 Pounds of Cotton, Wool, Silk 
and Rayon Consumed in thr U. S. 
in 1931 


A total of 3,562,000,000 pounds of cotton, wool, silk 
and rayon were consumed in the United States in 1931, 
in meeting the requirements of our domestic and export 
markets, according to records in containede in the Feb- 
ruary issue of the Textile Organon, published by the 
Tubize Chatillon Corporation. This total compares with 
consumption of 4,554,000,000 pounds in the peak year 
of 1927, and with consumption of 3,414,000,000 pounds 
in 1921. In 1931 cotton consumption equalled 75.9 per 
cent of the total; wool 17.7 per cent; silk 2.2 per cent 
and rayon 4.2 per cent. 


The compilation show that the consumption of cotton 
during the past ten years increased about one per cent 
per annum, whereas wool consumption decreased about 
two per cent per year. Silk consumption increased 7 per 
cent per year on the average and rayon consumption 
increased at the substantial rate of around 23 per cent 
annually. The factors responsible for these changes are: 
(1) the style trend, (2) the “age” of the fiber, and (3) 
the price of the fiber. 


In regard to the sharp gain in silk and rayon consump- 
tion it is pointed out that “rayon and particularly silk 
have been brought within the means of the ‘popular 
pocket-book’ in the last ten years. And finally the rayon 
industry is a new industry and has enjoyed its period of 
rapid growth during the decade under consideration. 
Although the present rate of increase in rayon consump- 
tion may continue for another five or ten years, no one 
who has studied the growth of American industries be- 
lieves that this rate of growth will continue indefinitely. 
The curve of rayon consumption will eventually round off 
and stabilize in the same way that the similar curves of 
other industries have always done after a few years of 
rapid, initial growth.” 


Figures covering the consumption of cotton, wool, silk 
and rayon over the past ten years follow: 


(Units are millions of pounds) 
Cotton Wool Silk Rayon Total 


Ibs. lbs. Ibs. Ibs. lbs. 
1921 2703 650 42.8 18.3 3414 
1922 3044 798 48.8 26.0 3917 
1923 3261 788 47.4 37.5 4134 
1924 2761 660 48.7 38.2 3508 
1925 3216 646 66.9 54.8 3984 
1926 3342 625 66.9 66.2 4100 
1927 3703 677 73.5 100.4 4554 
1928 3276 661 76.1 104.5 4118 
1929 3525 720 82.5 132.2 4460 
1930 2690 528 77.5 105.3 3401 
1931 2702 631 79.3 150.1 3562 
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Knitting Mill Expansion in South in 1931] 
Exceeded Growth in 1930 


In spite of the unfavorable business conditions prevail- 
ing in 1931 the knitting industry of the South continued 
to show the steady growth that has been a feature of the 
textile situation for the past several years. In point of 
new plants established and enlargement of existing plants, 
the knitting mills continued to set the pace for the other 
divisions of the Southern Textile industry. 

Figures compiled at the year end by the Southern Tex- 
tile Bulletin show that the number of additional knitting 
machines installed in Southern mills during 1931 exceed- 
ed the number installed in 1930. In fact the increase 
was not far from twice as great. These figures show that 
a total of 4.990 additional knitting machines were in- 
stalled in the South in 1931, as compared with 2,502 
machines installed in 1930. The figures do not show 
machines installed for replacement purposes but repre- 
sent net growth. 

The increase in knitting in 1931 is considered a re- 
markable showing and furnishes strong evidence that the 
future growth of the knitting industry will be centered 
in the South. Even in a poor year, the mills have been 
justified in making large expenditures for additional 
equipment. 

The figures show that North Carolina continued to 
hold first place in the Southern knitting industry, with 
Tennesee second. 

The list below gives the number of knitting mills in- 
stalled in each Southern State in 1931, together with the 
totals for all these States: 


Clark’s Annual Knitting Machine Increase 


List 
ALABAMA 
Russell Mfg. Co., Alexander City 10 
Lengel-Fencil Co., Anniston 223 
Utica Knitting Co., Anniston 36 
Cooper Wells & Co., Decatur 286 
Gardiner Waring Co., Florence 50 
Scottsboro Hosiery Mills, Scottsboro 75 
Total 680 
GEORGIA 
Atlanta Hosiery Mills, Atlanta 1] 
Fuller Hosiery Mills, Carrollton 21 
Lawler Hosiery Mills, Carrollton 20 
Fullwear Hosiery Mills, Columbus 5 
Southland Knitting Mills, Macon 16 
Moreland Knitting Mills, Moreland 50 
Newnan Hosiery Mills, Newnan _ 125 
Montgomery Knitting Mills, Summerville 3 
Total 251 
MISSISSIPPI 
Columbine Knitting Mills, Columbia 10 
Meridian Knitting Mills, Meridian , 90 
Total 100 
NorTH CAROLINA 
Acme Hosiery Mills, Ashboro ee 
Ashboro Hosiery Mills, Ashboro 


*Indicates new mill. 
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Asheville Hosiery Co., Asheville 

Winner Hosiery Mills, Boiling Springs 
Brown Hosiery Mills, Burlington 

Fad Craft Hosiery Mills, Burlington 
Gibsonville Hosiery Mills No. 2, Burlington 
Grace Hosiery Mills, Burlington 

Penn Hosiery Mills, Burlington 

Peerless Hosiery Mills, Burlington 

May Hosiery Mills, Burlington 

Pickett Hosiery Mills, Burlington 

Nebel Knitting Co., Charlotte 

*Concord Knitting Co., Concord 

Hoover Hosiery Co., Concord 

Willis Hosiery Co., Concord 

*Conover Knitting Co., Conover 

Louise Knitting Mills, Durham 
Elizabeth City Hosiery Co., Elizabeth. City 
Pasquotank Hosiery Co., Elizabeth City _ 
Ragan-Parker Knitting Co., Ellerbee _ 
*Loy Hosiery Mills, Gibsonville 

Glen Alpine Knitting Mills, Glen Alpine 
*Granite Novelty Co., Granite Malls 
Juvenile Hosiery Mills, Greensboro 
*G. & H. Hosiery Mills, Hickory 

Hollar Hosiery Mills, Hickory 

Lyerly Full-Fashioned Mills, Hickory 
Amos Hosiery Mills, High Point —__ 
Commonwealth Hosiery Mills, High Point 
Crown Hosiery Mills, High Point 
Guilford Hosiery Mills, High Point 
Harris & Covington Hosiery Mills, High Point 
O. E. Kearns & Sons, High Point | 
*Huntley, White & Jackson, High Point 
Melrose Hosiery Mills, High Point 
Slane Hosiery Mills, High Point 

J. A. Cline & Son, Hildebran 

*Delco Hosiery Mills, Lexington 
Dependable Hosiery Mills, Liberty 

Lake City Hosiery Mill, Marion _ 
Marion Knitting Mills, Marion 

McPar Hosiery Mills, Marion 

Wilkes Hosiery Mills, North Wilkesboro 
*Linmont Mills, Sevier 

Crescent Knitting Co., Statesville 

Mayo Knitting Mills, Tarboro 

Maurice Mills Co., Thomasville 
Pickwick Hosiery Mills, Thomasville 
Berry Hosiery Mills, Valdese 

Martinat Hosiery Mills, Valdese 

Pilot Full-Fashioned Hosiery Mills 
Hanes Hosiery Co., Winston-Salem 
O’Brien Hosiery Mills, Winston-Salem 


Total 


SoutTH CAROLINA 
Powell Knitting Co., Spartanburg 


Total 


TENNESSEE 
High Rock Knitting Co., Bristol 
Bryan Hosiery Mills, Chattanooga 
(Continued on Page 14) 
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THE FOSTER 
RAYON CONE WINDER 


The Foster Model 75 produces cones of Rayon and 
other Synthetic fibres that fulfill the most exacting 
: Knitting requirements. Foster cones unwind with 
| unvarying tension and are free from defects that cause 


“catching” of strand at the cone base. 


The Model 75 has interchangeable parts for Cones or 
Tubes, Dry or Wet winding and Belt or Gear Gainer. 


Foster Machine Company 


WESTFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Knitting Mill Expansion in 
South in 1931 


(Continued from Page 12) 


TENNESSEE 
Champion Knitting Mills, Chattanooga 210 
Cromwell Hosiery Mills, Chattanooga 20 
Davenport Hosiery Mills, Chattanooga 20 
Liberty Hosiery Mills, Chattanooga 8 
Mountain City Knitting Mills, Chattanooga 10 
Richmond Hosiery Mills, Daisy 100 
Dayton Hosiery Mills, Dayton 80 
Graysville Hosiery Mills, Graysville 15 
Harriman Hosiery Mills, Harriman 112 
Fisher-Beck Hosiery Mills, Kingsport 12 
Silver Knit Hosiery Mills, Kingsport 40 
Holston Mfg. Co., Knoxville 50 
Belle Meade Hosiery Mills, Nashville 40 
Crescent Hosiery Mills, Niota 3 
Philadelphia Hosiery Mills, Philadelphia 10 
Woolsey Hosiery Mills, Shelbyville l 
Soddy Hosiery Mills, Soddy 124 
Total 935 
TEXAS 
Baker-Moise Hosiery Mills, Dallas 6 
Total 6 
VIRGINIA 

Bassett Knitting Mills, Bassett 3 
Grey Hosiery Mills, Bristol 7 
Danville Knitting Mills, Danville 200 
Galax ‘Knitting Co., Galax 55 
Mountain Hosiery Co., Narrows 50 
Dobson-Miller Co., Pulaski 15 
Virginia Maid Hosiery Mills, Pulaski 48 

Knitting Machine Increase By States 
Alabama 680 
Georgia 251 
Mississippi 100 
North Carolina 2,573 
South Carolina a 67 
Tennessee 935 
Texas 6 
Virginia | 378 


FURTHER EXPANSION PLANNED 

In addition to the above increases in equipment, recent 

news reports include the following expansion plans: 

Setz-Right Hosiery Mills, Hickory, N. C., to increase. 

Hanes Hosiery Mills, Winston-Salem, N. C., to make 
further increases. 

Wm. Carter Co., Macon, Ga., to build larger unit than 
present one in Macon. 

C. H. Bacon Co. to erect full-fashioned hosiery mill at 
Loudon, Tenn. 

Union Underwear Co. to erect building at Frankfort, 
Ky. 

Hudson Silk Hosiery Co. to erect large addition at Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

Marion Knitting Co., Marion, N. C., to enlarge capacity 
30 per cent. 
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T. Walter Fred Co., Nashville, Tenn., to make large ad- 
dition. 

Virginia Maid Hosiery Mills, Pulaski, Va., to install 15 
full-fashioned machines. 

Dan W. Adams to erect hosiery mill at Old Fort, N. C. 

Hoover Hosiery Mills, Concord, to install 51 full-fash- 
ioned machines. 

Several hosiery mills at Burlington, N. C., to increase 

their equipment. 


New Cylinder Looper for Joining Ribbed 
Tops to Stocking 


The Southern Textile Machinery Company, Paducah, 
Ky., is manufacturing a cylinder looper for joining rib- 
bed tops to socks and stockings, with our regular two 
thread, elastic, overlock stitch mechanism. 

The work carrying mechanism, instead of being a flat 
ring, consists of three perpendicular cylinders mounted 
in a revolving turret. The turret is approximately the 
same diameter as the dial on our standard looper. 

While the topper girl is putting the work on cylinder 
No. 1, cylinder No. 2 is neutral, and cylinder No. 3 is 
engaged b ythe sewing mechanism. 

After the sewing mechanism has made a complete circle 
it makes approximately six “lapped” stitches, after which 
it steps back from the work, forms a chain and stops. 

When the operator finishes putting the work on cylin- 
der No. 1, she presses a foot treadle releasing the locating 
pin in the turret which automatically cuts the chain while 
movng cylinder No. 1 to the No. 2 position, cylinder No. 
2 in the No. 3 position, and cylinder No. 3 to the No. 1 
postion where the turret automatically locks. She then 
throws a lever which starts the sewing mechanism to 
work on cylinder in No. 3 position; she removes the 
finished work from the cylinder occupying No. 1 position, 
and starts topping the next article. 

Because the looper functions satisfactorily at speeds 
ranging from 175 r.p.m. to 440 r.p.m., it should be operat- 
ed fast enough to complete the sewing operation before 
the topper girl has completed putting the work on cylin- 
der No. 1. In other words, the production of the ma- 
chine being limited only by the skill of the looper opera- 
tor in putting the work on. By keeping the machine a 
little ahead of the operator all the time, her production 
will gradually creep up as she becomes more and more 
skilled. 

The loops of the courses or. wales of the two fabrics 
to be ioined by looping, should match up; and in selecting 
a cylinder looper, one should specify the same diameter 
of cylinder and the same number of points as one has in 
one’s knitting machines. This rule applies on all except 
R. I. machines. 

All R. I. machines have twice as many cylinder needles 
as they have dial needles: most R. I. machines with 334- 
inch diameter cylinders have from one hundred and 
twenty to one hundred and sixty cylinder needles, and 
from sixty to eighty dial needles. 


— 


Monopoly Sought ‘On Non-Run Hose 


Philadelphia.—A complete patent monopoly on the 
manufacture of non-run hosiery under the Schwartz pat- 
ent as described January 29th is contemplated as the 
first step toward protecting mills licensed by the proposed 
patent pool, intended to virtually control production and 
play a part in regulating the marketing of the non-run 
stocking, it appears from a statement by W. R. Smith, 
of the law firm of Lucke & Smith, 


ore, 


| 
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ALL TRUE-RIB 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


(Patented or patent pending) 


KNITTING MACHINES 
BRAIDING MACHINES 
CREASING MACHINES 


FIDELITY MACHINE Co. 
3908-18 Frankford Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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BEHIND THE SCENES WITH 


KNITGOODS STYLIST 


LAST MINUTE NOTES ON KNITTING FASHIONS 


by 


WE TAKE UP THE 
SLACK 


Pajama legs are shrinking rapidly, 
in dimension. “Slacks” is the new 
name for this increasingly popular 
garb. Most of them are being made 
with the cuff turned up at bottom in 
the approved slacks manner, and have 
either slide fastner or button closings 
at both sides, so that they can be 
slipped on easily. 

At the moment, flannel is featured 


\ 
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A RWOOD 


for this type of garment; but flannel 
and its imitators are heavy and warm, 
and there is no reason why jersey, 
lighter and more porous, shouldn’t 
get the lion’s share of this vogue. 


In all beach wear, the fisherman or 
sailor-boy idea, which originated in 
the European fishing-village resort, 
St. Tropez, is going strong. Colors 
are bright, candy stripes are used 
generously, cotton fabrics are indis- 
pensable. 


‘““Waistlines are on the up and up,” 
says a placard in Lord & Taylor’s. 
Those who cater to the Older Womay 
please ignore; avoirdupois and high 
waistlines do not blend. But for 
younger, slimmer folks, it is the 
trend. 


FEMININE FOOT NOTES 


Shoe manufacturers tell us that 
their new lines for Spring and Sum- 
mer will be about fifty per cent san- 
dal types. Do we hear someone say- 
ing “sandal-foot hose?”’ 

Yes and no. Naturally there will 
be early clamors for this kind of hose, 
but they are bound to subside consid- 


We are glad to answer direct 
any of your personal ques- 
tions on Knit Fashions. No 
charge. 


Address HARWOOD 
40 East 41st St. 
New York, N. Y. 


erably when it is realized that a true 
sandal foot and practical wearing 
qualities cannot exist in the same 
stocking. Franklin Simon & Company 
think ten per cent is an ample stock 
proportion; Lord & Taylor think it 
may possibly run as high as twenty- 
five per cent, though they add that 
is optimistic. 

So there we are. Unless something 
can be done to reinforce sandal-foot 
hose at stress points invisibly, we 
cannot expect it to reach the fifty 
per cent mark expected in sandal- 
type shoes. 


Berets are still good. But this 
season’s is even smaller than before. 
And knit caps, with big loose stitches 
like hand-crocheting, are giving them 
competition. 


| 
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FABRICS FOR CLOTHES, 
IN THE ORDER OF 
THEIR APPEARANCE 


Chenille. This time-honored yarn 
name is now being applied to many 
different types. Wool and silk mix- 
tures, wool and rayon, even mercer- 
ized cotton, are going by the name 
chenille, probably because it best 
sums up the characteristic they all 
have ... rough silkiness. 


And this rough silkiness is all-im- 
portant, because it gives the hand- 
knit appearance which has now defi- 
nitely cornered the market. 


So far, for Spring, zephyr wool 
with a rayon thread has the lead over 
other combinations, in knit 
clothes being featured by the leading 
shops. Later on, cotton and lisle will 
probably replace the wool. 


Angora. Here is a fabric with the 
proverbial nine lives. Department 
store buyers are constantly re-order- 
ing, constantly wondering whether a 
new shipment will go as fast as the 
last, constantly finding that it does. 


But—preferences have come to 
light during this fabric’s continued 
success. ‘Today’s best-selling angora 
almost invariably has some wool 
mixed with it. Pure angora clings 
and wrinkles. A mixture with wool, 
enough to give it body without de- 
stroying the unusual softness of the 
angora, eliminates both these tenden- 
cies. 

Also, because of the emphasis on 
stitch and surface, the diagonal and 
mesh patterns are recommended for 
these angoras, rather the 
smooth, close-knit plain fabric of last 
season. 


Angel Silk. This is the retailer's 
handy version of the registered name 
“Angel Skin,” meaning dull surfaced. 
The newest comer among “angel’’ 
silks is a jersey, knit exceptionally 
fine, finished without lustre. Fineness 
of stitch and absence of lustre give 
it the smooth flatness of an expensive 
heavy crepe; yet it has the advan- 
tages of weight and elasticity because 
of jersey construction. 

This is a fabric to watch closely 
for Summer. It went well during the 
Southern resort selling season. 


Approximately seventeen per cent 
of last Fall’s hosiery sales were mesh, 
according to one extensive survey. 
And that was last Fall, when the 
mesh story was in its infancy. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


THE KNITTED SUIT 
DECIDES TO 
BE DIFFERENT 


In contrast to the very casual, 
loose-knit feeling in most other 
clothes, the knitted suits for this 
Spring are headed toward strict tail- 
oring. They imitate the lines of 
tweed or woolen suits as closely as 
possible, with notched lapels, patch 
or slit pockets, fitted jackets. Both 
two and three-piece styles show a 
tendency to fitted lines, rather than 
the sweater-coat or box coat loose- 
ness of the past two or three seasons. 


Yarns that resemble tweeds are 
especially applicable to this kind of 
knitted suit. So are many of the 
novelty stitches. 


“T’'ll take three pairs of Lily-of- 
the-Valley and two of Geranium” 
may be Mrs. Hosiery Consumer's 
future order. Recent tests made for 
an odor manufacturer prove that wo- 
men select, from identical stockings, 
the one that is definitely scented, be- 
lieving it to be superior to the un- 
scented one. We trust this is nothing 
serious, but you never can tell. 


LACE AGAIN 


Our comment last month on the 
importance of all-over lace hosiery 
will bear repeating, for every day 
brings news of greater activity in this 
line. Retailers are confident that it 
will give the same impetus to the 
industry that mesh did. The houses 
who have already launched their 
laces report a success beyond their 
expectations, as far through as the 
retailer; there has not, however, been 
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time yet to get any adequate con- 
sumer reaction. 


Small-unit, delicate patterns still 
have preference over the larger de- 
signs. The smaller ones very defi- 
nitely increase the effect of sheerness. 
And for these designs, there is a 
wealth of inspiration to be found in 
the rare laces exhibited in museums 
and reproduced in textile histories. 
Some of the progressive manufactur- 
ers have already gone to these 


sources, finding them extremely help- 
ful. 


Lace Stocking Design from Chas. 
Chipman’s Sons 


This new lace activity is an oppor- 
tunity to be snapped up by the cir- 
cular knit trade. Converting circular 
knit machines to all-over lace produc- 
tion is a comparatively simple matter, 
with the new attachments made avail- 
able hy the machine makers. This 
means the product can reach the 
market early, while the demand for 
it is still hot. In laces, circular knit 
production is more nearly on a par 
with fashioned. 


“Corduroy lisle” is Best & Co.’s 
new favorite for sport shirts. It 
closely resembles the good old knit 
washrag, seems to be selling well, and 
will probably go faster for Summer 
at somewhat less than its present 
$2.95 for cap-and-shirt set. 


Corduroy Lisle 
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Modern Machinery 


Affects 


Profits, Management and 


Personnel 


BY H. W. ANDERSON 


President Fidelity Machine Company 


HE use of antiquated and obsolete knitting 

machinery is a menace to the hosiery industry in 

direct proportion to the percentage in use when 

the progress of the industry as a whole is considered in 

direct comparison with the progress of other leading 
industries. 

As a matter of illustration, we need only to refer to 
the automotive, steel and tire industries versus the gen- 
eral textile industry. In the first three groups new meth- 
ods and new machines only are considered and the manu- 
facturing profits of the corporations embraced, as well 
as the earnings of the management and personnel, speaks 
for itself. In the textile industry we fortunately have 
many mill managements operating with only the latest 
and most efficient equipment, and their earnings bear out 
the wisdom of their actions, but unfortunately the greater 
number do not. and their lack of earnings are diminished 
in proportion. 


The danger of two mills competing on an unequal 
basis, one with all modern machinery and the other with 
inefficient equipment, is that, while the selling prices of 
the finished product are naturally set by the most effi- 
cient on a basis such as to give a profit to management 
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Single Feed Plain Selvage Welt 


Multi-Step Bird Eye Mesh 
Ribber 


Ribber 
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Multi-Desien Machine 


for capital invested and operation, the inefficient manu- 
facturer will invariably meet the price that is necessary 
to get orders for his own product and sacrifice not only 
a nominal profit, but also mentally and theoretically re- 
duce his overhead charges. This procedure will go on 
until the financial resources of the mills operating under 
handicaps have been dissipated. Such mills will eventu- 
ally go under the hammer, be sold at a fraction of the 
previous asset value set up on the books, and then the 
prices made by the new management with overhead based 
upon the new purchase price will be lower than even the 
mill with new equipment operating actually on a lower 
cost basis. In turn, the progressive manufacturer must 
reduce prices to keep going, particularly if the equipment 
has been paid for on terms and if there are financial 
charges which must be met. 


The net result is a vicious circle which has no end. 

When the overhead charges are reduced only on the 
cost sheets to start out with, eventually compensation for 
management must be reduced: and from the broad view- 
point looking towards the general welfare of the industry, 
a lower type of operator and executive alike is attracted 
to the industry, and it must suffer accordingly. 

Modern machinery, well maintained, not only pro- 
duces more economically but attracts the better type of 
management and personnel. Since this is true, greater 
force for betterment is embraced, and industries using 
this policy as a basis of general operations, as a whole, 
reflect its superiority, and the world is benefiited. 

In Philadelphia, known as one of the greatest indus- 
trial centers of the United States and known for its varied 
industries and products, the Fidelity Machine Company 
has played a prominent part in the knitting machinery 
industry, particularly on equipment producing true rib 
fabric in tubular form, both plain and with designs. 

As early as 1920 the Fidelity Machine Company offer- 
ed to the knitting industry a highly developed tubular 

(Continued on Page 35) 
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TO PENETRATE 
TO WET OUT 
TO LEVEL 

USE 


PRESTABIT OIL 


The quality oil for the Textile Industry. Enhances the bright- 
ness of the dyeshade and improves the feel of the goods. 


The least sensitive oil to acids, lime and magnesium salts. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 


230 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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A Visit To Robert Reiner, Incorporated 


BY DAVID CLARK 


EING in New York and never having seen full- 

fashioned hosiery machines manufactured, I decid- 

ed to visit the plant of Robert Reiner, Inc., at 
Weehawken, N. Jf. 

From the foot of Twenty-third street I crossed on the 
ferry to Union City, which is located at the river level 
with the palisades rising abruptly to great heights. 

An almost endless procession of big busses descend 
a steep hill to Union City and then climb again on their 
way to West New York, Weehawken, Newark and many 
small towns. 

Finding the buss which would deliver me nearest to 
556 Gregory avenue, Weehawken, I climbed into some 
and in about ten minutes was at the plant of Robert 
Reiner, Inc. 


I found that Mr. Reiner was away but met the secre- 
tary, Richard Wagner, a man of very pleasing and agree- 
able personality, and he showed me many courtesies. Mr. 
Wagner has been in the South frequently and is well 
acquainted with many of our leading knitters. 


Robert Reiner, Inc., formerly imported all of their 
full-fashioned machines but now manufacture them at 
Weehawken and they have an exceptionally well equip- 
ped plant. 

They were erecting, however, a new machine, which 
had just been brought over from Germany and which 
Mr. Wagner said contained several new ideas and attach- 
ments. 

The Reiner 3T machines which are featured by Rob- 
ert Reiner for single operations can be used for either 
leggers or footers and also for regular leggers and footers 
in all sections and up to 60 guage. 

The popularity of mesh, fishnet and lace hosiery has 
made Ramnaneesn lh desire to change over their machines 
and Robert Reiner, Inc., has a simplified attachment 
which can be adapted to any full-fashioned machine and 
enable them to make any of the lace style patterns. 

The new machine which they had just imported has a 
high productive capacity and will run up to 70 courses 
per minute. It has single needle bars, single shock cams, 


a large main friction with shock absorber working direct 
on friction. It also has a mechanical leveling device. 

Robert Reiner, Inc., also have an embroidery machine 
for all classes of work. 


In the shop, which showed every evidence of efficiency, 
they were making some revolving cams for full-fashioned 
machines at the Golden Belt Mills, Durham, N. C. 

I did not know that the full-fashioned hosiery industry 
dated very far back until they showed me, in the experi. 
mental room, two antique full-fashioned machines which 
they had secured in Germany. 

One of them was a one-section machine with a wooden 
frame and was about 75 years old. 

The other was a two-section machine with iron frame 
and was about 90 years old. 

Returning to the office, I found that Mr. Robert 
Reiner had arrived and I enjoyed a short interview with 
him. 

Mr. Reiner is a middle-aged man of fine appearance 
and with evidence of unusual energy and force. Some 
of our readers will recall that he was a passenger on the 
Zeppelin which successfully came over from Germany 
several years ago. 

The impression I gained from my visit to the plant of 
Robert Reiner, Inc., was that the manufacturer of full- 
fashioned hosiery machines required high grade work- 
manship and great attention to details. Also that full- 
fashioned hosiery manufacturing is making much prog- 
ress and that styling will be a great factor in the future. 


David Clark To Make Two Addresses 


David Clark, editor of the Southern Textile Bulletin, 
has accepted an invitation to address the textile juniors 
and seniors at Clemson College Tuesday morning, Feb. 
16th, and another invitation to address the Industrial 
Evening Class of the Republic Cotton Mills, Great Falls, 
S. C., at 7 p. m. on the same day. 


The subject of both addresses will be ““The Past and 


Future of the Textile Industry of the South.” 


Reiner 3T Full-Fashioned Machine 
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The Taunton Knitting Company uses 
soft durene in a finely ribbed vest 
and shorts. 


Working with you 


for better 


COTTON EARNINGS 


A pullover shirt 
of fine durene, 
from the Ware 
Valley Manu- 
facturing Co., 
Inc. 


Durene hosiery 
— comfortable 
and durable 
— from Chas. 
Chipman’s 
Sons Co., Inc., 
at left, and the 
New Idea 
Hosiery Co., 
Inc., at right. 


é Steadily promoting the interestsof |§Theylearn that durene is produced 


many factors in the cotton indus- to meet a definite standard of 
try, the Durene Association of quality ...This standard gains 
America enters its third year and public confidence as its national 
assures the southern cotton inter- advertising repeats over and over 
ests of its continuous cooperation. again that “quality begins with 
Through the work of the Associ- the yarn.” 

ation, manufacturers, wholesalers Through advertising, sales pro- 
and retailers are learning that motion, and educational activities, 
durene isthe finest cotton, mercer- Association is working with 
ized for extra strength, elasticity, you to establish for fine cotton a 
absorptiveness and durability. larger, more profitable market. 


DURENE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 250 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


QUALITY BEGINS WITH THE YARN 


MEMBERS: 
ABERFOYLE MANUFACTURING CO.., Philadelphia, Pa. HAMPTON COMPANY, Easthampton, Mass. 
AMERICAN YARN AND PROCESSING CO., Mount Holly, N. C. 
— CLARENCE L. MEYERS, INC., Philadelphia, Pa. DIXIE MERCERIZING COMPANY, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Excellent fit and long wearing quality in SPINNERS PROCESSING COMPANY, Spindale, N. C. 
a durene union suit from Cooper’s, Inc, STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER COMPANY, Philadelphia, Ps. 
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Southern Knitters Study Styles 


The keen interest with which Southern knitters are 
following style developments in the hosiery field reflects 
the fact that they are fully aware of the importance of 
styling. 

Comment by knitters on the style service now being 
featured in the Monthly knitting Numbers of the South- 
ern Textile Bulletin show that they are making a close 
study of style trends. Extracts from three letters from 
prominent knitters are given herewith: 

“T must say that from this end, your Knitting Section 
is being well received. The information it contains ‘will 
prove helpful to all manufacturers and will keep them in 
touch with the style trend. Your remarks regarding 
change in style trends appear to be true at this time, as 
it is one continuous change. 

“T have just spoken to our designer and he, too, is of 
the same opinion regarding this Knitting Section. It is 
interesting and I would say of real practical value to the 
knitting industry and I hope you will continue it.” 


“We just received our regular copy of the Bulletin 
which includes the Knit Goods Style Section. It seems 
to me that this should work out to be quite an important 
feature and it certainly greatly improves the service of 
the magazine to the knitting industry. Our business to- 
day has such a tremendous style element in it and these 
style changes come so fast that we cannot get too much 
information in the subject. I would like to congratulate 
you on having made this addition.” 


“IT like your Monthly Knitting Number, particularly 
the style news, very much. Styling has become such an 
important point today that information of this kind ts 
very helpful. I hope you continue and expand this de- 
partment of your publication.” 


Survey Shows. Lower Full-Fashioned Stocks 


Stocks of women’s full-fashioned hosiery, finished and 
in the gray, in manufacturers’ hands declined by more 
than 12 per cent during the period from June 30, 1931, 
toJanuary 1, 1932, according to a preliminary report sent 
to participating manufacturers this week by the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Industrial Research Department. 

The survey was made by the university department 
in co-operation with the National Association of Hosiery 
and Underwear Manufacturers, and is based on data 
received from mills operating a major portion of the 
industry’s equipment. It will be followed in a few weeks 
by a final report which is expected to be based on figures 
from virtually every full-fashioned mill in the United 
States. 

Of the total stocks on hand January 1, 1932, over 52 
per cent was of 42 gauge merchandise, while 45 gauge 
stocks accounted for 28.4 per cent of the total. The 
stock distribution by gauge on January 1, 1932, was not 
materially different from that of June 30, 1931. 
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J. A. Livingston is 
introducinga 
smarttiy tailored 
durene mesh frock 
for informal South.- 
ern wear. The mesh 
is by the Broadal- 
bin Knitting Co. 


Very sheer and fine are these all-durene 
stockings from the Blenheim Silk Hosiery 
Company. They are admirably adapted 
to sportswear the year around, and par- 
ticularly desirable with cheviots and 
tweeds, walking and driving costumes. 


Photos from Durene Association. 


Plants whose reports were received by January 26, 
1932, had stocks of full-fashioned hosiery totalling 2,- 
272,341 dozen pairs on January 1, 1932, as compared 
with 2,588,880 dozen pairs on June 30, 1931. 

The most significant feature of the survey is the con- 
sistent. decrease it shows in stocks over the last two 
years. Previous stock studies have shown that from 
January 1, 1931, to June 30, 1931, mill stocks decreased 
9.2 per cent; a further decrease of over 12 per cent of the 
June 30 stocks was achieved by January 1, 1932. In 
the early months of 1930 total stocks exceeded 5,000,000 
dozen pairs, and on the basis of the preliminary report 
issued this week it is estimated that total stocks on 
January 1, 1932, were less than 3,500,000 dozen pairs. 


Hosiery Output and Stock Drop 


Washington.—Production of hosiery of all classes in 
December totalled 4,180,990 dozen pairs, as compared 
with 4,350,798 dozen pairs in the same 1930 month, the 
Department of Commerce reports. 


Production of women’s full-fashioned goods declined 
from 1,694,722 dozen to 1,588,721 dozen, seamless from 
429 267 dozen to 368,703 dozen, men’s seamless half hose 
from 1,296,622 dozen to 1,291,369 dozen to. 643.682 
dozen. 


Orders for all types increased from 4,162,561 dozen to 
4,217,098 dozen, net shipments decreased from 4,538,420 
dozen to 4,454,055 dozen, unfilled orders declined from 
3,141,520 dozen to 2,308,934 dozen, and stock on hand 
declined from 10,615,676 dozen to 9.410.408 dozen. 

Stocks of women’s full-fashioned declined from 1,161.- 
059 dozen to 2'754,930 dozen, while stocks of men’s 
seamless declined from 3,610,393 dozen to 3,328,803 
dozen. 


Reports were made to the department by 367 mills. 
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“Standards Everywhere” 


Works: Newark, N. J. 


A COMPLETE... DEPENDABLE 
Source of Supply for the Knitting Trades! 


DYESTUFFS FINISHING 


SPECIALTIES 


For the best possible finish on knitted 
fabrics at reasonable cost: 


For contrast effect work in knit goods, 


containing Acetate Silk, we recommend: 


CELACYL BRILLIANT 
SKY BLUE G POWDER 


CELACYL BRILLIANT 
YELLOW 5GL POWDER 


BOIL OFF NO. 358 Perfectly scours knit- 


ted fabrics of all fibres, with a minimum: me- 


chanical action. 


CELACYL BRILLIANT 
CERISE 3B POWDER 


CELACYL 

FAST RED Y POWDER 
CELACYL 
FAST ORANGE 2R SUPRA POWDER 


CELACYL BRILLIANT 
GREEN YL POWDER 


All of these have extreme brightness and are 
fast to light and washing. 


Send for samples and quotations 


VITASOL J. A neutral, high-powered, wet- 


ting out and penetrating agent, producing uni- 


form results in the dyebath. 


SERISOL. A highly sulphonated, pure olive 


oil made by a new process. Is uniform 
throughout and remains limpid at low temper- 
atures. An ideal finishing oil for all classes of 
knit goods. 


Samples and actual demonstrations 
on request 


JOHN CAMPBELL & COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1876 


American Dyestuff Manufacturers 


75 Hudson Street 


New York, N. Y. 


Branches and Warehouses: 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


SEATTLE 


CHICAGO 
TORONTO 


PROVIDENCE 
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GET WHITE DISCHARGES THAT ARE 


.»-on grounds that are of unusually good fastness to 
light with PONTAMINE DIAZO BLUE 5GL 


NTAMINE DIAZO BLUE Anothér important and 
| gan produces green and useful property of Pont- 
bright shades of developed amine Diazo Blue 5GL is 
blue. It is especially suited its unusually good fastness 
for dyed grounds for white to light. 
discharges on rayon and cot- Write forfurther particulars 
ton piece goods. regarding this product. 


PONT DYESTUFFS 


E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
Dyestuffs Division, Wilmington, Delaware - 


SALES OFFICES: Boston, Mass., Charlotte, N. C., Chicago, Ull., New York, N. Y., Philadelphia, Pa., Providence, R. I., and San Francisco, Calif. Represented 


in Canada by Canadian Industries Limited, Dyestuffs Division, Canada Cement Building, Moutreal, Canada 


( 
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SOUTHERN 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Member of 
Audit Bureau of Circulations and Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
Published Every Thursday By 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Offices: 118 West Fourth Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
D. H. Hrrr, Jr. 


Juntrus M. 


DUSiness Manager 
SUBSCRIPTION 


One year, payable in advance $2.00 
Other Countries in Postal 


Contributions or subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 
ind distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not neces- 
sarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. Items pertaining to 
new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


Our Annual Review 


Clark’s Annual Spindle Increase List Shows 
that during 1931 the increase in spindles in the 
South was 139,076, which is the lowest since we 
have been compiling records and compares with 
150,688 in 1930 and 419,790 in 1929. 

Our list does not take into consideration new 
or second hand spindles purchased to replace 
existing equipment and is compiled by making 
a comparison of the spindles reported on Janu- 
ary Ist, 1931, with those reported on January 
Ist, 1932. 

The record of Southern spindle increases by 
years has been: 


1912 803 ,882 
1913 435,300 
1914 329,410 
1915 340,886 
1916 619,682 
1917 546,168 
1918 319,546 
1919 425,844 
1920 663 ,446 
1921 298,328 
1922 285,868 
1923 730,812 
1924 400,848 
1925 530,396 
1926 343 ,800 
1927 565,500 
1928 331,692 
1929 . 419,790 
1930 . 150,688 
1931 . 139,076 


The 1931 spindle increase by States was as 
follows: 


SPINDLE INCREASE By STATES 


Alabama 7,280 
Georgia 82,324 
Mississippi 13,928 
North Carolina 4,300 
31,244 

139,076 


February 11, 1932 


We have usually compiled a “Spindles on 
Order’’ list as of January Ist, but this year we 
could find no spindles on order except those to 
replace old spindles. 

It is also remarkable that our record for 
1931 show only one new cotton mill built, in the 
South, during the year. 

The number of additional looms installed in 
the South during 1931, including silk and rayon 
looms, was 5,176 as compared to 3,078 in 1930 
and 9,251 in 1929. 

The increase by States was: 


Loom INCREASE By STATES 


Alabama 
Georgia 2,105 
Mississippi — 168 
North Carolina 780 
South Carolina 1,890 
6 
Virginia - 98 

Total 5,176 


In increase in knitting machines during 1931 
the South has made a much better showing than 
in spindles and looms with a total of 4,990 as 
compared with 2,502 during 1930 and 6,441 dur- 
ing 1929. 

The increase in knitting machines during 1931 
by States was as follows: 


KNITTING MACHINES INCREASE By STATES 


Alabama 680 
Georgia . 251 
Mississippi 100 
North Carolina eat 2,573 
South Carolina | 67 
Tennessee 935 
Virginia 378 

Total 4,990 


A feature of the increase in knitting machines 
has been the steady development and growth of 
the manufacture of full-fashioned hosiery. 


The South’s First Cotton Mill 


What is generally conceded to have been the 
first cotton mill in the South was built in 1813 
on a small creek one-half mile east of Lincoln- 
ton, N. C., by Michael Schenck, an ancestor of 
John F. Schenck, Sr., president of the Cleve- 
land Mill & Power Co., Lawndale, N. C., and his 
son, John F. Schenck, Jr., J. W. Schenck and Hal 
Schenck, all of whom are active in cotton manu- 
facturing at the present time. 


In 1816 Michael Schenck decided to add one 
spinning frame of 144 fliers and made a contract 
with Michael ‘Beam for the building of same. 
The original contract which has recently been 


turned over to the North Carolina Historical 
(Continued on Page 27) 
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Commission and which is signed in German by 
Michael Schenck reads as follows: 


Articles of agreement made and entered into this 27th 
day of April, 1816, between Michael Schenck & Absalom 
Warlick, of the County of Lincoln and State of North 
Carolina, of the one part, and Michael Beam, of the 
County and State aforesaid, of the other part. Witness- 
eth: that the said Michael Beam obliges himself to build 
for the said Schenck & Warlick, within twelve months 
from this date, a spinning machine with one hundred and 
forty-four fliers, with three sets of flooted rollers, the 
back set to be of wood, the other two sets to be of iron; 
the machine to be made in two frames with two sets of 
wheels: one carding machine with two sets of cards to 
run two ropings, each to be one foot wide, with a picking 
machine to be attached to it with as many saws as may 
be necessary to feed the carding machine; one rolling 
(or roping?) with four heads. All the above machinery 
to be completed in a workman-like manner. And the 
said Beam is to board himself and find all the materials 
for the machine and set the machinery going on a branch 
of Ab Warlick’s land below where the old machine stood: 
the said Shenk and Warlick are to have the house for 
the machine and the running gears made at their ex- 
pense; but the said Beam is to fix the whole machinery, 
above described thereto; the wooden cans for the roping 
and spinning and the reel to be furnished by said Schenck 
and Warlick; all the straps and bands necessary for the 
machinery to be furnished by said Schenck & Warlick. 

In consideration of which the said Schenck & Warlick 
are to pay the said Beam the sum of thirteen hundred 
dollars as follows, to wit: three hundred dollars this day, 
two hundred dollars three months from this date, one 
hundred dollars six months from this date, and the bal- 
ance of the thirteen hundred dollars to be paid to the 
said M. Beam within twelve months after said machinery 
is started to spinning. In testimony whereof, we have 
hereunto set our hands and seals the day and year above 
written. 

ABSALOM WARLICK, (Seal) 
*MICHAEL SCHENCK, (Seal) 
MiIcHAEL Beam, (Seal) 
*(In German) 

Test: Robt. H. Burton. 


As an iron furnace or smelter, said to be one 
of the first in the South, and the only one in that 
section at that time, was operated near Lincoln- 
ton at a point which is now Iron Station, N. C.., 
by Joseph Graham, a great-great-grandfather of 
the editor of this journal, there is a reasonable 
assumption that Michael Beam secured, from 
our ancestors’ furnace, the iron for the erection 
of that spinning frame. 


Slowly Gaining On Us 


A prominent citizen of North Carolina writes 
us as follows: 


I have kept up with your crusade against communism 
and damn fools generally, but there is no use. I am re- 
minded of a yarn about an old countryman who came 
into town one day and when asked how everything was 
going, replied: “Well, so far as | am personally concern- 
ed I have no complaint, but it does seem to me like the 
damn fools are slowly gaining on us.” It seems to me 


like they are away ahead of us, and that the newspapers 
of the State are doing nothing about it. 
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The Wrong Reference 


Writing in the Technician, the students’ pa- 
per of N. C. State College, the editor, Louis H. 
Wilson, recently made a vicious attack upon 
Governor O. Max Gardner of North Carolina 
and concluded with the following paragraph: 

Perhaps David Clark, another alumnus of State Col- 
lege, referred to alumnus Gardner when he said, “More 
and more a question is being placed against a college 
education.”’ 

We can say to Editor Wilson that we did not 
have in mind a man like Governor Gardner. The 
ability and common sense of Max Gardner is 
and was such that he probably derived much 
benefit from his college career. 


A good illustration of a college education 
wasted would be Editor Wilson himself. About 
the only thing he has acquired in college has 
been a superlative but disproportionate egotism 
and it is our opinion that it would be necessary 
for him to go through several colleges before ac- 
quiring any material benefit. 


The Cost of Hoarding 


It is estimated by one authority that between 
$1,250,000,000 to $1,500,000,000 has been with- 
drawn from banks and is being held in lock boxes 
or is hidden in homes. 


The same authority estimates that this hoard- 
ing is equivalent to $12,500,000,000 to $15,000,- 
000,000 credit withdrawn from use. 

It is becoming more and more evident that 
hoarding is largely responsible for the continua- 
tion of the depression. 

With the Reconstruction Corporation pre- 
pared to come to the aid of any bank upon which 
there is a run, bank failures should cease and it 
is the duty of every patriotic citizen to aid in the 
restoration of confidence and to make hoarding 
discreditable and unpopular. 


Shoes and Textiles 


Several economists have called attention to 
the fact that recovery from a depression is 
usually led by shoes and textiles. 

In this connection we note the following press 
dispatch: 

The United States produced more than 253,000,000 
pairs of boots and shoes during the first nine months of 
1931. This is an increase of 5.3 per cent over the pro- 
duction of the same period of 1930. 

The buying of cotton goods, although at very 
unsatisfactory prices, has been very large since 
the beginning of the year and promises to con- 
tinue in very satisfactory volume. 
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PRACTICAL 
MILL CONSULTANTS 


The Textile Development Co. 


Sidney S. Paine, President 


1001 Jefferson 
80 Federal St., Standard Bidg., 
Boston, Mass. Greensboro, N. C. 


Greensboro Loom Reed Co. 
Finest Quality Reeds 


Greensboro. N. C. 
Phone 5071 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone 4255 


Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. 


Plans—Specifications—Reports— 
Appraisals—for Industrial Plants | 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND SPARTANBURG 


LOOM PICKERS and 
LOOM ye ESSES 


Do You Have a Vacancy That You Wish to 
Fill? 

Get Your Man! 
Through A 
Classified Ad 
In The 
Southern Textile Bulletin 
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MILL NEws ITEMS 


Anpberson, S. C.—The Gallivan Construction Com- 
pany of Greenville has been awarded the contract to build 
a new cloth room for the Chiquola Cotton Mills. The 
building will be of brick, one story, 80 by 60 feet. 


GasToniA, N. C.—The pump station at the Seminole 
Mills was damaged by fire on Tuesday. The motor was 
damaged beyond repair and the total loss amounted to 
several hundred dollars. 


New Orveans, La.—The Cord-Tex Company, Inc., 
rope manufacturer, has leased factory space at 1101 
South Peters street and will open the first complete cord- 
age plant established in the far South, according to an- 
nouncement. The company has maintained a sales office 
here for eleven years. 


AsHEBORO, N. C.—Contract for the erection of an ad- 
dition to the Acme Hosiery Mills has been let to the 
Goode Construction Company of Charlotte. The cost is 
about $35,000. 


CLARKSVILLE, TENN.—C. H. Williams and W. W. Har- 
lin, representatives of the Central Manufacturing Com- 
pany, have signed a lease for the Citizens Development 
plant at Legion street and the Public Square, formerly 
occupied by the American Cigar Company, and which 
the lessees will use for the manufacture of shirts. 


BurLinctTon, N. C.—An addition to the Burlington 
Silk Mills, one of the Burlington mills group of industry 
under the management of J. Spencer Love, providing 
8,000 feet of floor space to house 48 looms is nearing 
completion. 

The project is one of numerous additions to mills in 
the group that have been made from time to time in the 
development of one of the largest industrial projects in 
the State and South. The present addition is said to 
represent an investment of approximately $10,000. 


RUTHERFORDTON, N. C.—The Green River Manufac- 
furing Company, Tuxedo, N. C., must appear before 
Judge J. H. Clement in Superior Court at Rutherfordton 
to show cause why a receivership for the company should 
not be made permanent. 

A temporary receivership order for the company has 
been signed by Judge Clement, presiding over the Su- 
perior Court meeting at Hendersonville, and F. W. Van- 
Ness, president of the concern, was named temporary re- 
ceiver. 

The petition for a receivership was signed on an action 
entitled S. B. Tanner, James T. Barker, Jr., and C. D. 
Weeks against the Green River Manufacturing Company. 
The petitioners allege that the company has been em- 
barrassed for want of money and that, while the com- 
pany: is not insolvent, it is in danger of becoming so. 

The petitioners further allege that the company owes 
many small creditors, whose claims were under the juris- 
diction of a justice of the peace, and that it also owed 
other large creditors. 

The company employs about seventy-five persons and 
will continue operations pending the outcome of the liti- 
gation. Fine cotton and mercerized yarns are spun by 
the company. 
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Rano, N. C.—Ranlo Manufacturing Company, with 
executive offices in Gastonia, which for some time man- 
ufactured automobile tire fabrics and recently discon- 
tinued same to enter the manufacture of upholstery fab- 
rics, has just completed the installation of 50 Jacquard 
looms, according to an announcement made by S. A. 
Robinson, secretary and treasurer. 


SANFORD, N. C.—Local citizens have subscribed the 
necessary amount of stock for the silk mill which will be 
moved here from a Northern city. The owners of the 
mill have been notified of this and it is expected that 
they will arrive here in the next few days, when negotia- 
tions will be completed and the company organized. 

A suitable mill building will be erected at once, and 
it is hoped that in 60 or 90 days the plant will be in 
operation. It is expected that approximately 75 women 
will be given employment. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.—-That Blackville, S. C., may be 
selected as the site for two large garment manufacturing 
concerns to establish plants in the near future is the an- 
nouncement of J. W. Ruff, district manager of the South 
Carolina Power Company. 

The South Carolina Power Company was recently ad- 
vised that Salant & Salant of New York City wish to 
locate a work shirt factory in this part of the South, em- 
ploying 300 persons. They will require 50,000 feet of 
floor space, and wanted that given them for a period of 
a few years. The other inquiry from the Reliance Man- 
ufacturing Company, garment manufacturers of Chicago, 
which desires to locate two plants in the South—one em- 
ploying 500 persons and requiring 50,000 square feet of 
floor space and the other employing 1,000 workers and 
using 100,000 feet of floor space. The company also 
wants free rent and tax exemption. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Spinning is back on full time, 
and the officials are very much encouraged by the in- 
crease in business since the first of the year, the directors 
and stockholders of the Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Com- 
pany were informed at their annual meeting recently. 
A dividend of 4 per cent was declard. 

T. H. McKinny, vice-president and general manager, 
reported the company had had “a very satisfactory ex- 
perience” with the addition to its line of a fine quality of 
sewing thread which has been on the market for about 
six months. 

Standard-Coosa-Thatcher has been experimenting with 
the thread for about a year. In the manufacture of the 


thread, long staple Egyptian cotton is mixed with long 
staple domestic cotton. 

Spinning had been at about 85 per cent of capacity 
from November 1 until the new year, Mr. McKinney 
said. 

All the officers and directors of Standard-Coosa-That- 
cher were re-elected. J. S. Verlanden, of Philadelphia, 
president, was at the meeting. 

The annual meeting of the Sauquoit Spinning Com- 
pany, of Gadsden, Ala., a subsidiary of Standard-Coosa- 
Thatcher, also was. held this week. Standard-Coosa- 
Thatcher uses about three-fourths of Sauquoit’s output, 
Mr. McKinney stated. 
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NO 
WEAR 


DIAMOND FINISH 


CURVED WEB RING 


reduces wear of heavy travelers 


This patented ring is a sure money- 
saver, especially with heavy travel- 
ers. In the running position, large 
circle travelers lop over and cause 
outside wear on the usual straight “% 
web, as illustrated here at the right. O7dinery Ring 
But the patented Curved Web eliminates wear, as 
illustrated above. This means longer traveler life, 
smoother running. Curved Web is obtainable only 
in DIAMOND FINISH Rings. Specify them on your 
next order! 


Same price as regular ring 


Whitinsville 
SPINNING RING CO. 


SHAMBOW “CHROM-EYE” 
Praised by Weavers 


During the last month the new Shambow “‘Chrom-Eye"’ has been 
the cause of many favorable comments by the textile trade—Its hard, 
non-tarnishing alloy, longer life and smoother surface have been the 
answer to many weaving needs Here are the features 


A--Front horn debigned to insure easy threading. B—Front edge 
rolied so that yarn will roll or loop off if the yarn is under horn A. 


C—Optional-—glass-hard steel or porcelain pin. D—Bolt hole—does not 


break through bottom of thread channel which eliminates rough burrs. 


E—Aperture for felt pad giving tension and drag where required, or 


for glass-hard steel or porcelain pin providing freer Passage of yarn 
through EYE. F-—Back end of EYE bell mouth to allow yarn to bal- 
loon freely off bobbin. 


SHAMBOW SHUTTLE 
=== COMPANY == 


creenvute ssc WOONSOCKET RI patersonns 
SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE: MBRADFORD HODCES BOX752 ATLANTAGA 
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Textile Products for 


SIZING 
SOFTENING 
FINISHING : 
WEIGHTING Ge 


THE ARABOL MFG. CoO. 


Executive Offices: 110 East 42nd St., New York 


QUALITY in all our preducts GUARANTEED 
Southern Agent: Cameron McRae, Concord. N. C. 


BOIL-OFF OILS 
SOLUBLE OILS 
DYBOL 


W. L. Cobb 
Greenville, S. C. 


RAYON SIZE 


The Sipp-Eastwood 320-Yard-A-Minute 
Warper 


This high speed warper represents one of the most 
revolutionary developments in the textile industry in the 
last 50 years. It makes rayon warps three to five times 
faster than old-fashioned warpers, bringing quantity pro- 
duction methods to the manufacture of fine goods. This 
greater speed helps the manufacturer solve that most 
vexing problem—meeting rush demands of hand-to-mouth 
buyers. With this high speed warper he can make, beam 
and size warps, and have them on his looms often before 
a competitor, using the old-style warper, is even through 
warping. This warper will make a warp in two hours and 
20 minutes that formerly required eight hours on the 
old type machine, the manufacturers report. 

Furthermore, the warps will be of better quality. Many 
manufacturers mention the superior quality of warps 
made at 320 yards a minute as compared with those made 
at 80-100 yards a minute on their old style warpers. 


FRAME 


The frame is made of cast iron and is extremely rigid. 
DRIVE 


A variable speed drive is employed which may beset 
to any desired speed and may be varied during the beam- 
ing operation. No belts used. Warping and beaming 
carriages are gear driven. Beaming is non-reversible, 
worm-driven so that use of ratchet pawls is eliimnated. 
Disc clutch control gear and pinion drive is employed for 
warping, and multiple disc clutch control for beaming. 

BRAKE 

Warper is equipped with serve brake, a very fine reac- 
tion on the treadle of which will stop the warper within 
three staves at 300 yards a minute. The warper may 
also be stopped with an over-run of one whole turn at 
80 yards per minute. 

CONDENSER 

The condenser is of particular interest in that it is a 

departure from the conventional types. It is a simple 


in construction and permits the operator to thread up 
without the use of hooks or any other means to get the 
ends through, and is so designed that the conventional 
reed motion is transmitted to this condenser so that the 
guide surfaces are continually displaced in relation to 
each other, eliminating wear on the guides. The con- 
denser is fastened to the warper carriage for the angles 
of the yarn approaching the condenser, do not have suffi- 
cient effect upon the tension to justify moving the creel. 
Due to the relatively lateral motion of the guiding mem- 
bers on the condenser, longitudinal friction is practically 
eliminated, and for this reason the angularity of the 
approaching yarn has no effect on the tension. 


AUTOMATIC STOP 


When the warper is supplied with yarn from the new 
creel, the indicator clock is equipped with suitable con- 
tacters that can be set to stop according to a pre-deter- 
mined schedule for leases, cut marks, and section ends. 
When the warper is automatically stopped, a multi-color- 
ed lamp conveniently located in the operator’s field of 
vision indicates, by the color of the lamp, whether the 
warper stopped for lease mark or section ends. 


When the warper is operated with flat creel, the indi- 
cator lights. In order to avoid inadvertent restarting the 
releasing mechanism must then be reset in running posi- 
tion before resuming the run. 


BEAMING END 


Beaming end takes up to 28-inch beam. It is heavily 
reinforced with one solid brace tying the bars and the 
main pipe supports. It has been possible to separate the 
center of the bars from 8-inch to 10%-inch by giving 
the carriages more support. 


Beaming carriage of turret type, eliminating any back 
lash, and is fitted with automatic safety device. Beam- 
ing end is driven by twin disc clutch actuated by roller 
chain through variable speed drive which has a range of 
speed from 8 to 32 r._p.m. Any other speeds desired can 
be attained by changing one sprocket. 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


special point hardened’ lickerin wire. 


Graham and Paimer Sts., Charlotte, N. C. 
44.A Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. 
215 Central Ave., &S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


LICKERINS REWOUND 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your 
Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest factory. We use our own 


Textile Supply Co., Texas Representative, Dallas, Texas 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


| 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


G. A. Johnson, formerly superintendent of the Fitz- 
gerald Mills, Fitzgerald, Ga., has become overseer of 
carding at the Martha Mills (Goodrich plant), Thomas- 
ton, Ga. 

Charlie Van Thompson has been promoted to chief 
cost accountant at the Goodyear Clearwater Mills, Rock- 
mart, Cedartown and Cartersville, Ga. 

Gordon Powell has been promoted from paymaster at 
the Goodyear Mills, Atco, Ga., to chief clerk at the 
Rockmart plant of the same company. 

Paul C. Franklin, of Rockmart, Ga., has been made 
assistant cost accountant at the Goodyear Clearwater 
Mills, Atco, Ga. 

Thomas ]. Sheehe, sales manager of the Chatham 
Manufacturing Company, Elkin, N. C., has been made a 
vice-president and director of the company. 

T. B. Stevenson, well known mill man, has accepted 
a position as traveling representative with the Montgom- 
ery-Crawford Company, Spartanburg, S. C. 


OBITUARY 
WILFONG YOUNT 
Funeral services for Wilfong Yount, 38, president of 
Yount Cotton Mills and secretary of Catawba Cotton 


Mills, who died at a hospital in Statesville, were con- 
ducted at Newton. 


JOSEPH DUNSON 


La Grange, Ga.—Joseph Dunson, 44, president of the 
Dunson Cotton Mills, died at his residence following an 
attack of acute indigestion. The deceased is survived by 
his widow, two sons, his mother, one brother and two 
sisters. 


Welch and Brookshire 


J. Fred Welch and V. G. Brookshire, members of the 
firm of Welch & Brookshire, 601 Builders Building, Char- 
lotte, are North Carolina representatives for the Gates 
Rubber Company of Denver, Colo., makers of Gates 
vulco ropes and textile specialties such as cone belts, 
evener belts, loom pickers. These products are of a com- 
position of cotton and rubber. 

V. G. Brookshire was formerly associated with Coth- 
ran-Bayles Company, of Charlotte, N. C., sales engin- 
eers, and is now associated with J]. Fred Welch as a 
member of the Welch & Brookshire firm. They are 
handling a complete line of used textile equipment, 

H. M. Bacon, development engineer for the Gates Rub- 
ber Company, of Dencer, Colo., is spending a few days 
in Charlotte. Mr. Bacon is contacting the Southern tex- 
tile mills with the view of increasing the use of cotton 
through the development of a line of textile accessories 
by the combination of rubber and fabric. 

Welch & Brookshire have been recently appointed 
Southern representatives for the Orleans Bobbin Works, 
Newport, Vt., manufacturers of spinning, twister and 
warp bobbins. They are also Northj@md) South Carolina 


representatives for Standard @anveyor Ch North St. 
Paul, Minn.: Lyon Metal Products, Inc.,/Aurora, III: 
Bruer Electric Manufacturing Co., Chicago, Ill., makers 
of portable blowers. 
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BUNCHLESS 


AUTOMATIC 
CLEANER 


WORTH 
INQUIRING 
ABOUT 


FIRTH-SMITH 
COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Wm. B. Walker 
Sou. Rep. 


An Actual 
Service Record 


Was Recently Kept on a 


LOOM BELT 


By a Prominent North Carolina Mill and the 
Following Facts Were Revealed: 


Over a period of 6 months, the TEON-driven loom ran 138 picks 
per minute without the slightest variation and the belt did not have 
to be shortened a single time 


The loom alongside this one, weaving exactly the same product but 


driven by a different make of belt. varied from a maximum of 136 


picks per minute down to 126 picks and the belt had to be shortened 
twice within this period 


Such records as this are typical of the service that TEON belts are 
giving on all kinds of drives throughout the textile and other indus- 
tries. May we supply you with some additional facts? 


D. P. BROWN & CO. 


Bstablished 1894 
Main Office 
259.261 N. Lawrence St. 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 


Newlin W. Pyle 
Southern Representative 
Box 668 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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Record Sales of Rayon in South in 1931 


Sales of rayon yarns to Southern mills in 1931 broke 
all previous records and showed an increase of approxi- 
mately 80 per cent over sales in 1930. Although official 
figures are not available, rayon authorities estimate that 
total sales in the South for 1931 were 35,000,000 pounds. 

Of the total sales, approximately 80 per cent of the 
yarns sold were of the viscose types. It is estimated 
that 15 per cent were of the dull lustre nitro-cellulose 
type and 5 per cent acetate yarns. 

The gain in sales in this section was mainly due to 
increased purchases by the weaving mills. Knitting mills 
continued to be large rayon buyers, but during the past 
year their purchases did not show the proportionate in- 
crease noted in the case of the weaving mills. Silk mills 
were the largest purchasers among the weavers, with fine 
cotton goods mills in second place. 

The steady price levels of rayon yarns throughout most 
of the year were doubtless one of the reasons for the in- 
crease in sales. Buyers were able to cover their needs 
under price guarantees that relieved fear of price declines. 

Until the fall months, sales were at such a good level 
that most rayon plants were able to operate at approxi- 
mate capacity. The amount of business handled during 
the summer was well above expectations and it was not 
until a slowing up in the fall, due to a tendency in some 
quarters to sell all grades as “obsolete” types at the 65 
cents level that the price guarantees were withdrawn on 
viscose types. 


For some weeks following the withdrawal, the whole 
situation was beclouded and irregular and there was 
continual talk among consumers on further price reduc- 
tions. Late in October lower prices were named on 100 
and finer deniers, while increases were made on 150 de- 
nier. The readjustment in prices was effective in stabiliz- 
ing the market and there has been little worry from price 
apprehension in the minds of consumers since that time. 


Except in the case of acetate yarns, the progress to- 
ward more orderly price levels was exceedingly encourag- 
ing during the year. In the acetate division conditions 
have been very unsatisfactory for some time past. One 
rayon authority described the situation by saying “there 
is no such thing as prices for acetate.’’ It is not believed 
that this condition will be relieved until producers take 
the necessary steps to stabilize acetate prices. 


In the knitting field last year, the best business done 
was in fancy numbers of men’s hose for the chain store 
trade and in women’s rayon hose at cheap prices. As a 
result, the mills were consistent buyers of rayons, their 
purchases being well above the preceding year. 


In the weaving lines, the continued popularity of rayon 
crepes and of rayon and cotton fabrics led to better rayon 
buying. Rayon authorities feel that the Southern users 
of rayon, provided there is no further setback in. general 
business, should go through this year on about the same 
basis as last year’s rayon requirement. 


HYGROLIT, Inc.--The Modern Conditioning System--KEARNY,N. J. 


Have you any problem in your mill in which modern conditioning might help you? 
| HYGROLIT means MODERN CONDITIONING. 
Have Your Yarns and Fabrics Hygrolited 


This is Hygrolit Machine Model AY tor Conditioning Bobbins, Quilis,etc, 


witto HYGROLIT, INCORPORATED” 


KEARNY, N. J. 


or to— 
ATKINSON. HASERICK & CoO., 
152 Congress Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


J. ALFRED LECHLER. 
519 Johnston Building, 
Chariotte, N. C 


BELTON C. PLOWDEN, 


W. J. WESTAWAY COMPANY. LTD.. 
Griffin, Ga. 


Hamilton, Ont 
and Montreal, Que., Canada 
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WHAT'S GOING ON IN OUR 


WE'RE PROUD TO ADMIT THAT 
WE HAVE ONE ...AND IT’S 
BUSY ON YOUR PROBLEMS! 


DURING times such as we've just passed 
through, it’s a natural temptation for any 
yarn manufacturer to cut expenses on 
testing and research. Yet these are the 
very days when the textile trade should 
have the fullest support of the yarn in- 
dustry ... especially with regard to new 
fiber developments that may lead to fresh 
and more salable fabrics. 


The Viscose Company, in the past two 
“years of depression” has spent more for 
testing existing yarns and developing 
new ones than ever before in their 21 
years of rayon manufacture in America. 
A new permanent-dull and a highly 
successful new acetate yarn were both 
born during this period. Finer process- 
ing has been developed. The Quality- 
Control Plan was presented and placed 
in operation. 


Right now, our Room for Improvement 
is busy with far-reaching research that 
has a direct bearing on your °32 busi- 
ness. And future advertisements in this 
series will convince you, we believe, that 
“the Crown is your buying-guide to 
good rayon.” 


THE VISCOSE COMPANY 
200 Madison Avenue | New York City 


CROWN. RAYON YARN 


FOR 
PROVEMENT? 
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New Low Pressure Tire By 
Goodrich 


Low pressure automobile tires of 
new design, engineered to carry less 
than fifteen pounds pressure, were 
introduced for the first time in At- 
lanta, during the annual sales confer- 
ence of the B. F. Goodrich Company. 

The new tires, with greater cross- 
sectional dimensions, are claimed to 
assure unusual traction, quick-brak- 
ing, resistance to punctures and skid- 
ding, and the ability to travel with 
ease over rough roads. 

These tires, according to Goodrich 
tire engineers, make possible a great- 
er degree of riding comfort and give 
greater protection to car mechanism 
caused by road shock and vibration. 

Because of the low pressure car- 
ried, the cushion tire passes easily 
over objects which would puncture 
regular balloon tires, and the hazard 
of blowouts is practically eliminated, 
the manufacturers maintain. 


Cannon Mercerizing Unit 
May Construct New Plant 


Philadelphia.—Reports in the cot- 
ton yarn trade during the last week 
were that Ewing-Thomas Corpora- 
tion, Chester, Pa., is considering the 
erection of a new dyeing, bleaching 
and finishing plant in connection with 
the mercerizing department. This 
firm is controlled by Cannon Mills, 
Inc., this concern also being sales 
agents for Ewing-Thomas. 

Recent developments in the cotton 
underwear field have had a part in 
bringing this proposition to a head, 
it is felt in the trade, particularly the 
call for dyed mercerized yarns by 
manufacturers of tuck-stitch gar- 
ments on which many up-State mills 
have been working. 
Very Short Indian 

Cotton Crop Expected 


Estimates of the cotton crop of 
India have been steadily reduced as 
the season has advanced and they 
now indicate that the Indian crop is 
very short, according to the New 
York Cotton Exchange Service. Since 
India is the second largest cotton- 
producing country in the world, the 
small production of India this season 
may prove a factor of no small im- 
portance in offsetting the large sup- 
lies of American cotton. 

The Indian crop is not estimated 
in reliable trade circles at only 4,- 
200,000 to 4,300,000 bales in com- 
parison with 5,731,000 last season 
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and 6,222,000 two seasons ago, says 
the Exchange Service. Meanwhile 
consumption of cotton in India has 
shown an upward trend in recent 
months and is now running at prac- 
tically a record high rate. On the 
basis of a tentative estimate for Jan- 
uary, the total consumption by In- 
dian mills in the six months ended 
January 31 will be 1,208,000 bales 
compared with 1,105,000 last season, 
1,230,000 two seasons ago, and 933,- 
O00 three seasons ago. 


WAN TED—Position as overseer of cloth 


room, Wide experience on plain, fan- 
cies and outing flannels. Can furnish 
the very best of references. M. W. J., 


care Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Textile Wet Finishing Machinery 
Water Power Equipment 
Rolls—Wood, Metal, Rubber 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE COMPANY 
D STREET 


PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 
A former member of the Examining 
Corps in the United States Patent 
Office. 


PAUL B. EATON 


Registered Patent Attorney 
Offices: 1408-T Johnston Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. Phone 7797 
941 Munsey Building 
Washington, D. C. 

Also Winston-Salem, N. C. 


— 
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Modern Machinery Affects the Profit 
and Loss Statement, Management 
and Personnel Without Discrimination 


(Continued from Page 18) 


ribber designed and constructed with the requirements 
which had developed with the advent of rayon yarns 
and consequent demand for even finer gauges, knitting 
more stitches per inch of circumference. 

Among the important major developments of this 
company have been the following: 

A circular true rib machine, universal in usage appli- 
cable to the entire range of small tubular knitting as 
required by the trade today. 

A circular true rib machine with Dogless for producing 
fabric without streaks and still designed with no vibrating 
parts, a truly revolutionary development. 


H.W. Anderson 


A basic machine interchangeable with a large range 
of attachments for different stitches. 

A yarn changing and selecting device permitting the 
introduction of either four or five colors isolated from 
the knitting head and joining the yarns by means of 
tied knots practical of knitting into the fabric. 

A multi-design machine producing wrap stripe designs 
on tubular rib fabric for the first time. 

A picot edge bird eye mesh tubular ribber duplicating 
work previously only available from large, full fashioned 
machines. 

With the above developments made by one machinery 
manufacturer alone over a mere span of ten years are 
considered, it can readily be seen that the handicaps of 
the manufacturers without installations embodying the 
most improved machines is working under almost im- 
possible odds. 


A patent has been granted in England for the direct 
production of colored rayon. Cellulose esters are placed 
in a mechanical mixer with a suitable amount of very 
finely ground mineral pigment and alcohol, or alcohol to 
which a little acetone has been added. 
mixed for several hours and then washed and dried, after 
which it is dissolved in,esetone. A strongly colored solu- 


tion is produced, and when this is spun in the usual way, | 
The fibers are 


colored rayon filaments are obtained. 
brilliant and transparent and the colors are fast to light. 


The mass is | 
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Don't Put a Tax 
on Your Looms! 


You may not know it—but ordinary 
liquid oil can make you pay a heavy 
tax on your looms, decreasing your 
profits. 


Such oils constantly drip, leak and 
waste from bearings. Because they do 
not lubricate constantly and depend- 
They 


are expensive in use, even though their 


ably, they slow up production. 


first cost may seem low—because they 
must be applied so often, since they 
simply will not stay in bearings. Thus 
they are responsible for even more 
serious losses arising from oil stains on 
goods. 


Better than 70% of the leading textile 
mills use NON-FLUID OIL because 
it stays in bearings, lasts 3 to 5 times 
longer than liquid oil, and gives more 
dependable lubrication. 


Write today for free testing sample 
and bulletin, “Lubrication 
of Textile Machinery.” 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 
Main Office: 292 Madison Ave.. New York, N. Y. 
Lewis W. Thomason, Charlotte. N. C. 
Southern Agent 


Warehouses: 
Providence, R. I. Atlanta. Ga. 
Detroit, Mich. Charlotte, N. C. 


Spartanburg, 8S. C. Greenville. S. C 
TRADE MARK 


NON-FE 


IN US PAT OFFICEA 


Chicago, Ill. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


New Orleans, La. 


REGISTERED 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


Better lubrication at Less Cost per Month 


| 
| 
| 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
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National Oil Products Company Improves 
Products 


Consistent improvement in the policy of their products 
was sought by the National Oil Products Company in 
1931. Of particular interest were the following: 

Textoyl 1556 for oiling rayon during the coning oper- 
ation has been materially improved during the past year. 
The volatile content of this soluble combination of olive 
oil and white mineral oil has been reduced from approxi- 
mately 18 per cent to about 4 per cent. This prevents 
loss by evaporation and consequent tightening of yarn on 
the cone. 

The greatest improvement, however, has been aecom- 
plished by a special new processing which renders this oil 
particularly resistant to oxidation and rancidity. Tests 
have shown that yarn oiled with Textoyl 1556 may be 
stored for a year without discoloration, development of 
odors or production of oxycellulose which would cause 
uneven dyeing. 

This improved Textoyl 1556 retains the good qualities 
of the old product, namely, low moisture content and 
ready emulsifiability, which facilitates removal by a mild 
scour. 

Textoyl 1640, an amber-colored oil, is a high grade 
product for use as a mildew preventive, a wetting out 
agent and a penetrant. It is recommended particularly 
for use in silk-soaking baths, backwinding solutions and 
in soaking baths for rayon for crepe. It may also be 
used in the scouring bath and dye baths for high grade 
cotton and woolen yarns or fabrics. 

Textoyl 1658 is a new pine oil product which produces 


the Apex 


in loom 


F O 
FWORK-INCE 
NCREASED-OUNPI 


ACCURATE 
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a clear solution in water. It is used as a wetting-out and 
penetrating agent on wool or silk. This product is also 
applicable on cotton as a kier oil, scouring agent or dye 
assistant. 

Textoyl 1661 is an emulsifiable paste to be used as a 
combination size and waterproofing agent on cotton and 
wool fabrics. It has proved particularly useful on shower 
curtain fabrics and pennant felts. Fabrics treated with 
an emulsion of this product must be dried at relatively 
high temperatures in order to obtain the water repellant 
properties. 

Textoyl 1668 is a heavy petrolatum base twister ring 
grease designed for use on cotton twisters. This product 
is particularly suitable where a long doff (12-14 hours) 
occurs, because it holds its body and lubricating property 
even at relatively high temperatures. This prevents bind- 
ing of the travelers and rings thus eliminating breakage 
of the yarn. 

Textoyl 1672 is a new base for emulsifying pine oil. 
This product is a clear yellow oil which may be mixed in 
the proportion of one part base to five parts of any good 
grade pine oil now on the market. These clear mixtures 
produce stable emulsions in water in all proportions. 
Textoyl 1672 is useful where the mill man wishes to 
make his own soluble pine oil for use in the kier or as a 
wetting out agent or penetrant for dyeing. 

Textoyl 1675 is an amber-colored wool oil which pro- 
duces a heavy white emulsion in water stable for three 
days. Because of this stability of emulsion, Textoyl No. 
1675 has a high lubricating value and is easily removed 
in scouring. This product its especially suited for use on 
carpet stock where a low cost wool oil is indicated. 


Pick Counters 


operation 


Ask forthe facts on 


making at 
your looms 


{[NCORPORATED 
CONN. 


EFconom/es 


how PickCounters 
simplify profit: 


| 
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Respect for its Quality... 
Confidence in its Uniformity... 
Has Given 


CELANESE Yarn 


TRADE MARK REG. U. &S. PAT. OFF. 


Leadership in Textile Markets 


W ITH steadfast confidence in its qualities, manufacturers throughout the 
textile field turn to Celanese Yarn in seeking the development of new and 
finer merchandising values. To underwear and hosiery lines, both women’s and 
men’s, Celanese yarn represents certain tangible merits of service obtainable from 
no other type of textile. Linings of Celanese Yarn add to men’s high-grade clothing 
lines, the fresh selling appeal sought by leaders in this field. In the ready-to-wear 
and piece goods fields, Celanese has attained new fashion heights. The distinctive 
beauty of weave and coloring in decorative fabrics of Celanese has won them a 


wide acceptance among foremost decorators and drapery departments. 


Celanese Yarn contributes to the textile field, certain unique and individual practi- 


cal qualities, such as: 


It does not shrink or stretch. 

It does not mold or mildew. 

Dampness, perspiration, sea water does not injure it. 

It launders easily, dries quickly. 

Celanese “white” always stays white, never turns yellow. 
Its colors are unusually fast. 


CELANESE CORPORATION of AMERICA 


180 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


1046 Public Ledger Building 819 Johnston Building 

PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE, N. C. 

318 West Adams Street 411 North 10th Street 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 


38 Chauncy Street, BOSTON 


CELANESE COMPANY, INC., 819 Santee Street, LOS ANGELES 


Celanese yarns, fabrics and articles are made of synthetic products manufactured exclusively by 


the Celanese Corporation of America 


= 
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Universal Winding Machine Co. Reports 
Progress in 1932 


The Universal Winding Company, in reporting upon 
the activities of its organization in 1931, makes the fol- 
lowing comment: 

“Prior to the general collapse of business we were 
working under disadvantages and beyond our capacity 
for production on orders that required early shipment. 
As the demand for textile machinery decreased we em- 
braced the opportunity to increase our facilities. 

‘During the year 1931 we have added a new building 
to our manufacturing department, have put up an addi- 
tional building to economically handle the painting and 
enameling of machines and eliminated many slow speed 
manufacturing machines, replacing them with high speed 
motor driven machines, and in all these improvements 
have added substantially 30 per cent to our production 
of machines. 

‘We have also during the quiet period taken the op- 
portunity to construct new machines to enable us to 
cover several lines of mill practice. One machine of 
new and unique construction on entirely new principles 
of operation enables us to handle yarn for warping pur- 
poses at a yarn speed far in excess of any previous ma- 
chines for coning yarn for warping purposes. 

‘We have developed another machine on similar lines 
for winding large cones of carpet warp and other coarse 
materials where the requirements are for a much larger 
package than for ordinary warping of cotton yarn. 

‘We have introduced an entirely new type of machine 
to handle cord and twine, building either conical or cyl- 
inlrical packages, which is finding a ready market among 
the cord and twine manufacturers, thus opening up a 
field for securing great economies in winding and ship- 
ping of material and is meeting with a very ready sale. 

“We have also completed the construction of two dilf- 
ferent types of coil winding machines for winding electri- 
cal coils of many different sizes for the general electric 
coil market. 

“With our additional facilities we should be able to 
give our customers quick service and improved machines 
and we are anticipating that before midsummer we shall 
approach full production.” 


New Silk Soaking Machine From Franklin 
Process Co. 


One of the most important accomplishments of the 
Franklin Process Company during the past year was the 
development of a new silk soaking machine. It is de- 
signed to afford more uniform soaking, a reduction in 
soaking time and floor space, and complete exhausation 
of the bath with resultant savings in oil and soap. 


(CONSTRUCTIOK 


This machine consists of four units:—the kier or tub 
in which the silk is placed, an expansion tank through 
which the soaking solution is added, a chain hoist for 
removing the cover, and a centrifugal pump which forces 
the solution through the silk. (This pump may be oper- 
ated by either belt or motor drive.) In addition to the 
main units there are, of course, connecting pipes, valves, 
gauges and thermometer. The kier containing the silk 
has a cover which is clamped tightly in place while the 
machine is in operation. 

All parts of this machine which come in contact with 
the silk or the soaking solution are made of aluminum 
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allow. This is an ideal metal for the purpose, as there 
is no chemical action between it and the contents of the 
machine. The machine is also carefully finished to pre- 
vent damage to the silk from rough spots in the metal. 


OUTSTANDING FEATURE 


The outstanding feature of the machine is that it em- 
ploys a continuous forced reversible circulation. It does 
not depend on capillary attraction alone to bring all the 
silk in contact with the solution. Rather, it forces a 
practically simultaneous contact by means of hydraulic 


Franklin Process Silk Soaking Machine 


pressure, which ranges from 10 to 15 pounds. The direc- 
tion of the flow in this machine may be from the top to 
bottom, or bottom to top of the kier by the simple shift- 
ing of a two-way valve. 

The rate of circulation is faster than the rate of ab- 
sorption. This permits even soaking, because the liquor 
does not have an opportunity to exhaust in its first trip 
from the outside to the inside of the bundle, as is the 
tendency in open tub soaking. Exhaustion is obtained by 
repeated cycles of the bath rather than by progressive 
capillary attraction from one strand to another. 


Cotton Plant Developed to Speed Machine 
Picking 


Dallas.—The cost of picking cotton by the newly de- 
veloped stripper-harvesters in fields yielding about one 
bale an acre ranges from 50 cents to $2 a bale, according 
to field experience results compiled by Texas A. & M. 
College. This compares with $7 to $12 a bale by the 
hand method. 

Though various successful cotton picking machines 
have been tested, Deere & Co. alone placing 100 of its 
stripper-harvesters on the high plains of northwest Texas 
last year, the chief fault found in all machines is the 
damage done to plant branches. 


To make the cotton plant fit requirements of the har- 
vesting machines, the university farm experts have devel- 
oped during the last four years a variety of cotton plant 
which has no lateral branches and which sets its fruit 
along the main stem in clusters, thus facilitating easy 
mechanical harvesting. 

The new plant is a mutant of Durang and Lankart, 
both varieties adapted to the Texas areas. It is about 
three feet high and opens its bolls within a period of two 


to three weeks, making for minimum weather damage in 
the field. 
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HE Nearest Thing To Perfection 
In Ring Traveler Requirements 
For Smooth, Even Spinning and 


Twisting ........ is Assured 


Universal Standard Ring Travelers. 


BEVEL 


.... The care and skill that enter into the production 
of these travelers entitle them to first consideration when 
filling your requirements. ........ Nothing is too 
good in the making of UNIVERSAL STANDARD RING 
TRAVELERS, including quality raw materials, scientific 
equipment and expert organization of ring traveler crafts- 
men. 


.... UNIVERSAL STANDARD RING TRAVELERS 
. can be relied upon for Quality Spinning and Twist- 

ing results. They are correct in weight and shape... . 

uniformly tempered. ... and of superior finish. 


. THE BOWEN PATENTED BEVEL EDGE 
TRAVELER 


. THE BOWEN PATENTED VERTICAL OFFSET 
TRAVELER 


. Patented features that have brought surprising 
results in the Spinning and Twisting of all Fibres 
Samples mailed at your request. 


Manufactured exclusively by 


U. S. Ring Traveler Company 


PROVIDENCE, R. L. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
ANTONIO SPENCER, Pres. AMOS M. BOWEN, Treas. 
Sales Representatives 

NEW ENGLAND Carl W. Smith 
MID-ATLANTIC Geo. H. H. Gilligan 
SOUTHERN Wm. P. Vaughan 


Oliver B. Land 


A Traveler fer Every Fibre 


| ERs 
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Morton Machine Works Improves Dyeing 
Equipment 


One of the most successful manufacturers of textile 
equipment in the South is the Morton Machine Works, 
of Columbus, Ga. The company was established in 
March, 1925, and is operated by F. M. Morton, W. P. 
Sayers and S. W. Jackson. All of them are experienced 
in dyehouse work and machine operation. Mr. Morton 
has had more than 30 years’ experience in designing and 
building dyeing machinery. 

This company developed the Morton improved double 
circulating raw stock dyeing machine. It is a very effi- 
cient unit, with double circulation and a patented fol- 
low plate. The double circulating feature, which allows 
the liquor to be fed in at the top of the machine, makes 
for effective penetration and the elimination of uneven 
dyeing and white and streaked cotton in the batch. 

In raw stock dyeing when the kier is filled and the lid 
clamped down, the cotton shrinks from the lid when the 
dye solution is applied, which can cause channeling at 
the point of least density in the batch. In the Morton 
machine, the patented follow plate is designed to obviate 
this channeling, as the plate follows the cotton down as 
it shrinks in the kier. With double circulation feeding. 
feeding in on both sides of the machine, level dyeing is 
obtained through the entire batch. 


HORIZONTAL REVOLVING BEAM DyEING MACHINE 


Another product of the Morton Machine Works is the 
improved horizontal revolving beam dyeing machine. In 
the new model of this machine the piping design has been 
simplified and a number of valves eliminated. The ma- 
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chine now uses only one self-lubricating valve, which pre- 
vents loss of dye liquor through leaky valves. The tub 
of this machine is circular in design so that it is capable 
of withstanding more hydrostatic pressure than the for- 
mer types. This machine is adapted for package dyeing 
and revolving dyeing. 

An improved attachment for revolving the beam while 
it is being dyed is utilized to maintain level dyeing 
through the batch. The pump and all fittings on this 
machine are of bronze construction and the open kier 
lined throughout with monel metal. 

A third machine made by Morton Machine Works is 
their automatic ball bearing calender rack. This rack is 
automatic in operation, and when excessive pressure is 
thrown on the head, the head automatically unlocks at 
the locking plates and relieves the strain and prevents a 
breakdown. The rollers of the Morton rack are equip- 
ped with ball bearings to eliminate friction and prevent 
stretched laps. 


Cotton Twine Bill Given Approval of House 
Committee 


Washington.—-The House Postoffice Committee ap- 
proved the Fulmer bill directing the Postoffice Depart- 
ment to purchase American goods whenever possible. 

The measure was one of those introduced by Southern 
Congressmen to have the Department buy cotton twine 
in preference to jute. The law now provides that the 
Department must purchase from the lowest bidder. 

Under the proposed change, however, cotton twine 
could be bought even though it would cost more than 
imported jute, provided the Comptroller General held the 
cost not excessive. 


Why GeGant is an achievement 


A natural and most effective adhesive for Warp Dressing 
finally yields to ingenuous and persistent research. The 


difficulty in the past of preparing uniform mixtures with 
this adhesive colloid ... which put its use beyond the 
reach of the average mill . . . has been successfully over- 


come in Caro-Gant. 


Caro-Gant is 100% pure, contains no water or other inert 
vehicles. It is primarily the “efficiency-engineer’s” sizing 
assistant—economical, convenient and above all most effec- 
tive. Just Caro-Gant and tallow or soluble tallow—nothing 


more! 


Caro-Gant in the slasher sets the standard for clean looms. 


quality cloth and weave-production. 


Send for free reprints on Gum 
Caroban by R. Hart; on Sulfonated 
Oils by Prof. A, H. Grimshaw; and 


other articles. 


THE HART PRODUCTS CORP. 


Textile Processing Specialists 


1440 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


compound plus one (1) 
barrel tallow. Let our 
demonstrators prove it 


to you. No obligations. 


three (3) barrels sizing 


14) 
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| 
PRODUCTS 
| BASED ON RESEARCH 
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Alabama—Birmingham, 820 Comer Bidg. 
"Phone: 3-1247 — James A. Brittain "Phone: 


Georgia—Atlanta, 525 Rhodes-Haverty Bldg. 
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This mark on every container that leaves the Houghton shipping 
platform is your assurance of the high quality and absolute uniform- 
ity of Houghton processing, dyeing and finishing materials. It is a 
genuine stamp of approval—the final ‘‘O.K.”’ in a unique laboratory 
control system which requires rigid tests, first, of all raw materials 
at the time they are used; second, of the product in the course of 
manufacture; and, third, of that product immediately before it is 
shipped. This, of course, is in addition to the usual inspection 
throughout the manufacturing process. 


The Houghton products for the textile industry include: 


PROCESSING PRODUCTS 
Penetrators Rayon Sizes 
Wetting-out Agents 
Dye Bath Levelers Cotton Softeners 
Warp Conditioners Cotton Finishes 
Sulphonated Oils Boil-off Oils 
Spot Removers 


Fulling and Scouring 
Rayon Crepeing Oils Agents 
Hosiery Processing Oils 
Silk Hosiery Finishes 
Hosiery Degumming 
Soluble Pine Oils Agents 


LUBRICANTS 


Twister-Ring Greases 


VIM LEATHER PRODUCTS 
Straps (check, lug, hold-up, harness, 
Loom Oils bumper, picker) 
Spinning-Frame Oils Belts er gainer, silk-spindle, 

| roun¢ 
Hosiery Machine Leather (friction, apron, roller-cover) 

subric: 

_ eae Molded Leather Packings, Washers, 
Needle Oils Disks 
Oils and Greases for Power Plant VIM Flat Leather Belting for Long 

and Machinery Lubrication and Short Centers 


Telephone or write the Houghton Man nearest you 


PHILADELPHIA - CHICAGO - DETROIT 
And All Over the World 


South Carolina—Greenville, P. 


QO. 


Box 


4008-W — R.J. Maxwell 
Tennessee—Chattanooga, P. O. Box 656 


"Phone: Walnut 3118 — G. F. Davis 
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— Porter H. Brown 


"Phone: Walnut 6459 — J. M. Keith "Phone: 2-3204 
North Carolina—Greensboro, 1000 Fairmont St. Louisiana—New Orleans, 2814 Broadway 
"Phone: 5467 — H. J. Waldron 


Kk. F. HOUGHTON & COMPANY 


= 
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Johnson Increases Drying Capacity of Sizer 


During the past year the Johnson warp sizer has been 
given added drying capacity through the addition of two 
cylinders. The new 5-cylinder machine has approxi- 
mately 100 per cent more drying surface than the stand- 
ard 3-cylinder Johnson sizer. This permits the use of 
cylinder temperatures low enough (2 lbs.) to preclude 
the possibility of baking acetate yarns and at the same 
time enables the operator to maintain production. As a 
consequence the warps are softer and more pliable. With 
the extra of the two extra drying cylinders and the addi- 
tional framework this machine is exactly the same in 
construction as the 3-cylinder model. 


The new machine can be supplied with either the stand- 
ard balancing type of rayon yarns or with a new high 
pressure quetsch. This latter type is useful where rayon 
yarns require greater squeeze in order to secure complete 
penetration of the size. The ends of the rollers are larger 
and stronger and are fitted with special heavy duty ball 
bearings. 


The new quetsch absolutely insures an even squeeze. 
One hand wheel now exerts an equal pressure over the 
entire width of the warp, which is in contrast to the two 
hand wheel design of the older quetsch, one wheel being 
placed at each end of the rolls. These features permit 
the application of as much or as little pressure as re- 
quired. 


Both the 5-cylinder and the 
equipped with variable speed drives. 
of lubrication is employed. 


The Alemite system 
The warp take up is of the 


3-cylinder models are 
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same type used in warpers and is adapted to handling 
warps of various widths. It takes all standard loom beams 
and can be aligned without stopping the machine. It is 
driven from the drying cylinders and is provided with a 
tension adjustment by means of which the take up and 
the feed are synchronized perfectly. 

The beaming tension can be adjusted as the roll in- 
creases in diameter. Excessive tension is prevented by 
an automatic action which permits the tension exceeding 
limits set by the operator. 

This machine with motor drive connected direct with 
the motor and Carlyle Johnson friction clutch with or 
without a variable speed drive with a tight and loose 
pulley for belt drive. 

This machine is built in 5 widths: 
and 92-inch. 
are respectively : 
12 feet. 


52-, 66-, 72-, 82-, 
Floor space occupied by these machines 
8x12, 9x12, 9'4x12, 10%x12 and 11%x 


Improved Breton Mineral Process 

The textile industry will be interested in the announce- 

ment by Borne Scrymser Company, 17 Battery Place, 
New York City, or radical improvements in the Breton 
Mineral Process (patented) for oil spraying on cotton 
and other fibres, insuring more accurate and greater dis- 
tribution; greater savings in good cotton; less waste: 
better running work: cleaner mill and better health and 
working conditions; better protection of card clothing 
less static 


and machinery parts liable to rust formations; 
electricity. 


cess that requires five to six weeks. 


Much trouble 


two or three hours: soft, 
price. 


and greater production. 


Cover your top rolls with Gilleather. 
net loosen up, rough up, split or flute because 
it is firm, tough, resilient and satin-smooth. 
It is tanned in the old-fashioned way: by sus- 
pension in pure hemlock bark liquors—a pro- 


with leather covered rolls re- 
sults from using skins tanned with extracts in 
stretchy —and low in 
CGilleather costs a little more, 
pays the difference in better yarn, fewer breaks, 


| _ SHEEP SKIN 


It wall 


information 


Further 
samples and prices of our three stand- 
ard grades, SUPERFINE, SUPERIOR, 


tegether with 
but it 


and PRIME. cam be had by writing to 
our main office, Salem, Massachusctte, 
or through either of our SouthLern Rep- 
rescntatives, Mr. eo Gossett, 
904 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 5. C.. 

and 


Hamner & Kirby. Castonia, C. 
Mr. Belton C. Piowden, Coffin, Ga. 


| 
94 
takes the place of & 
> 
L 
vd le | 
¢ 
Lie | 
for TOP ROLLS 
(GILL LEATHER CO. {SALEM MASSACHUSETTS 
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Lancashire Cotton Dividends Lower 


Manchester.—Average dividend in 1931 of 225 Lan- 
cashire cotton spinning and manufacturing companies was 
1.30 per cent compared with 2.05 per cent for the same 
companies in the previous year. Total paid-up ordinary 
share capital of the 225 companies is £32,528,405 and the 
total of machinery 22,725,233 spindles and 31,545 looms. 

In 194 cases no dividend was declared, against 172 in 
1930. Dividends absorbing £273,155, equal to 0.84 per 
cent on the total capital mentioned above were paid by 
the remaining 31 companies. 

In 1930 dividends absorbing £461,218, equal to 1.25 
per cent on the total capital of £36,825,919 for 259 
companies were paid. 

Accounts of 140 companies show that during 1931 
eight made profits totalling £22,607, and 132 losses of 
£1,157,.977, an average loss of £5,802. 

Further losses totalling £1,149,193 were made by the 
six biggest combines which together control 15,000,000 
spindles and 37,000 looms and have a total paid-up share 
capital of £23,764,138. 

Profit and loss accounts for the 225 companies reveal 
that 62 have credit balances of £1,039,175 and 163 debit 
balances totalling £7,227,366. Seventy-three companies 
called up additional share capital! totalling £3,464,339 as 
compared with £3,714,120 for 81 companies in 1930. 

World Cotton Prospects 

Estimating world cotton acreage this year at a substan- 
tially lower figure than last year, a recognized authority 
on world cotton production calculates that with normal 
yields, world production this year would be around 20,- 
000,000 bales, or about 5,000,000 bales less than a nor- 
mal year’s consumption of cotton by the world. 

That is an encouraging outlook for the American far- 
mer, but too optimistic an interpretation should not be 
placed upon it. Even assuming that these figures pan 
out, it is still a fact that there is today a tremendous 
world surplus of cotton. Production substantially below 
the world’s normal consumption needs for one year would 
probably not be sufficient to set the situation entirely to 
rights. The authority for these figures, indeed, estimates 
that it would take about two years of such a program to 
restore a proper balance. 

The severe world depression has been accompanied by 
two important results with respect to cotton. There has 
been an unusually large production, and consumption 
has shrunk to abnormally low figures. Increasing world 
consumption is already under way, but it has a handicap 
to overcome in the large supply existing. 

Cotton farmers of the South should bear that situation 
in mind in forming their planting programs this year. 
Smaller cotton acreages cultivated along lines that will 
bring the lowest possible production costs, and a high 
quality of staple would appear to be the farmer’s wisest 
course during the coming year. And complimentary to 
that is a broader utilization of opportunities for produc- 
ing home feeds and food supplies, and the development of 
all other practicable opportunities for activities of a cash 
income nature. With such a program the average South- 
ern farmer would be in position to meet whatever event- 
ualities the coming cotton season may bring. If the price 
of cotton continues low he will be fortified against it and 
should be able to live and meet his obligations. And if 
the price improves he will get the benefit of it in greater 
degree by having reduced his production costs and his 
necessary cash expenditures for living expenses.—Green- 
ville Daily News. 
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An Established Concern 


With a Good Reputation 


Inspires Confidence 


One of our salesmen calling on a prospect secently, was greeted with 
two questions 
‘How long has your firm been in the nursery business?” 
“Is the firm so well established that it will be doing business 
ten or twenty years hence 
To the first question the salesman said 
The Howard-Hickory Company was organized in 1919 and 


began business in 1920 The active management has had over a 
quarter century experience in the nursery business.’ 
To the second question the salesman replied 

‘"The Howard-Hickory Company has earned a reputation for 
square dealing with its customers It has sufficient capital to 
carry on: it has 125 acres of shrubs, evergreens, and shade trees 
that are increasing in value every day; it has propagating houses 
and trames to provide tor tuture expansion We expect to be in 


business a great many more than twenty years, and to guarantee 
then as now, everything we seli.”’ 


THE HOWARD-HICKORY CO. 


Landscape Gardeners, Nurserymen 


Hickory, N. C. 


DARY TRAVELERS 


If it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can de- 


pend on it that the high quality is guaran- 
teed-that the weight and circle is always 
correct, and that all are uniformly tem- 


pered which insures even running. spinning 
or twisting 


Ask for Prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


31! Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. Taunton,Mass 

JOHN E. HUMPHRIES Sou. Agents CHAS. L. ASHLEY 
P.O. Box 843 P. O. Box 720 

Greenville, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. 


PLATT’S 
METALLIC CARD CLOTHING 
———Patented in all important Countries—— 
For 
WORSTED, COTTON AND WOOLEN CARDS 

Write for particulars of our new metallic card clothing doing 
away wilh grinding and stripping, giving a greater output, a 
stronger thread, and more regularity, etc. It pays for itself in 
a very short time 


Platt’s Metallic Card Clothing Co. 
P. O. Box 407, Lexington, N. C. 


COLORED AND NOVELTY YARNS 


4's to 20's single and ply in any twist; direct, developed, 
sulphur or indanthrene dyeings: solid colors, heather 
mixtures, black and white, also nubs, flakes, ratines. 


OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY 
Manufactured by 
Lavonia Manufacturing Co. 
Lavonia, Georgia 


BULLETIN 
Classified Ads 


Bring Results at Low Cost 


Make Your Wants Known Through 
This Medium 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard Street 


New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 


Established 1828 
48 and 45 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 
Selling Agents for 
SOUTHERN COTTON MILLS 


Baltimore Atlanta Chicago Cincinnati 
St. Louis Boston Philadelphia Los Angeles 
St. Paul Havana, Cuba Quebec, Canada 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 65 Worth St., New York 
Philadelphia Chicago Atlanta 


New Orleans San Francisco 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


DoMBESTIO EXPorRT 


MERCHANDISING 


JOSHUA L. BAILY & Go. 
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COTTON GOODS 


New York.—Sales of gray goods were not as large last 
week, but the market continued on a firm basis. Prices 
on print cloths and carded broadcloths were again ad- 
vanced, the higher quotations coming as a result of plans 
for a shorter working week for the next six months. The 
curtailment will affect print cloths, broadcloths and some 
of the twill and drill constructions. 


More business was done on ginghams and shirting 
chambrays. Flannels are being sold to the cutting trades 
in new special patterns and wide widths. Business has 
been rather quieter on printed goods of a staple charac- 
ter but mills and finishers are still filling fair sized or- 
ders. 


New lines of blankets opened at 25 per cent lower 
than a year ago have been bought moderately. Further 
business is reported on bleached domestics and they were 
advanced ‘ cent on 4-4 unbranded goods during the 
week. Another advance of '4 cent a yard was announc- 
ed on printed percales. 


In fine goods there was a better demand for spot 
goods of various descriptions mentioned, buyers taking 
moderate quantities of a wide variety of types, but 
showing some hesitancy about booking future goods, 
even though in a number of instances, contracts were 
available at substantial differentials under quick goods. 
While most buyers are not anxious to anticipate require- 
ments, they are coming in for fill-in goods. From the 
viewpoint of the gray goods manufacturer, some feel that 
this is a healthy situation, since it leaves large amounts 
of goods still to be bought. 


Further improvement in fine goods is expected as sea- 
sonal needs become more pronounced. Interest in mesh 
fabrics continues as a bright spot in the market. 


Cotton goods prices were as follows: 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 3 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 2% 
Gray goods, 38% -in., 64x60s 4 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 5% 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 5% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s 45¢@ 
Tickings, 8-ounce 12 
Denims 914 
Dress ginghams 10%412 
Standard prints 6% 
Staple ginghams 6% 


Constructive Selling Agents 
for 


Southern Cotton Mills 
J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


44 Leonard St. 
New York City 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


YARN MARKET 


tae’ 


first week of February was not as active as the average SPINNING RING. The greatest 

week in January, but a fair business was done. In spite improvement entering the spinning 

y of persistent reports of sales at concessions, most spin- room since the advent of the HIGH 
ners were quoted unchanged prices. Most sales covered | a oa 

' small and moderate sized lots, with a few larger contracts Manufactured only by the 
reported. National Ring Traveler Co. 

: With better demand reported this week and last for 


combed and mercerized yarns, local distributors say, it 


is probable that combed yarn mills and the processors 
will make another strong effort in the near future to get 
prices once again into line. In some quarters, it is pre- 
: dicted, it will be difficult to accomplish, as customers 


| have for many months been more or less in control of the O N 
markets. 

| Underwear mills have been taking yarns actively dur- C 

. ing the past month and interest at present from them is TAR 
fair. Carded, combed and mercerized have been moved Ss 


in good volume during recent weeks to these manufactur- 


3! W. Firat Street, Charlotte, N. C. Reg. U. 8. P. O. 


— 


) ers. Light weight numbers are being consumed also on FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 
old contracts, dealers reporting larger specifications on 
old contracts. Manufactured by 


Carpet mills have been out ot the market, but one 


buyer took 150,000 pounds of 8s and 10s three and four- CLINTON CORN SYRUP REFINING 


ply at prices averaging 2 cent under the market. Other COMPANY 
| weavers have been taking small, filling-in amounts for CLINTON. IOWA 
} nearby shipments. 


QUALITY SERVICE 


Mercerized qualities move better in January than for 
several months. Processors report larger specifications 
and substantial new business. Underwear mills have 
taken large amounts of dyed mercerized for new types of 
women’s underwear. Prices have not changed, waiting 
on better reports from combined yarns, which have been 
unsettled in price due to need of certain spinners for 

immediate orders. 

A few blanket contracts for knitting yarns have been 
placed, at prices not disclosed, and sellers in position to 
quote on practically the entire range of cotton yarns— 
carded, combed, merceribed and dyed, novelty twist, etc., 
are having offers of contracts for deliveries running 
through the spring months. 


MERROW 


Trade Mark 
Rec. U. 8. Pat. OW. 


High speed trimming and 
overseaming, overedging, 
plain crochet and shell 
stitch machines for use on 
knitted and woven goods 
of all kinds. 


Let us demonstrate on your fabrics work of styles 60 ABB 


i 


Southern Single Warps NRE pe Rees __ 20 and 60 D3B machines for flat butted seaming ends of plece 
14 27 goods to facilitate subsequent processing. 
1b Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5-ply 
14% THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 
8 LAUREL ST., HARTFORD, CONN. 

Southern Two-Ply Chain I7% 
Warps * Carpet Yarns 
Tinged Carpet, 8s, 3 and 4- 
10s ply Have You Some Equipment You Want to 
--------- White Carpet, 8s, 3 and 4- 
20s — - ee Colored Strips, 8s, 3 and 6- 
Zin ------- ply 14% 
Part Waste Insulating Yarn 
, 2, 12% 
Southern Single Skeins 10s, i-ply and 3-ply 
---- - i2s, 2-ply 3% 
2m -----14% 20s ply Through A 
20) ----- 16% Southern Frame Cones aSSI 1e 

Southern Two-Ply Skeins 14% 

Kead In Nearly All Textile Mills In The South 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


for Equipment, Parts, Materials, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and 
representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies who adver- 
tise regularly in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that 
operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information, service, 
equipment, parts or materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value 
to our subscribers. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou. Reps.: DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., E. L, Wilming- 
L. L. Haskins, Greenville, 8S. C.; L. F. Moore, ton, Del. Sou. Office, 302 W. First St., Charlotte, 
Memphis, Tenn. N. C., John L. Dabbs, Mgr. Sou. Warehouse: 302 


, W. First 8St., Charlotte, N. C., Wm. P. Crayton, 
AKTIVIN CORP., The, 50 Union Square, New we 
York City. Sou. Rep.: American Aniline | Products, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: D. C. Newman, L. E. Green, H. 


~ - B. Constable, Charlotte Office; J. D. Sandridge, 
Inc., 1003 W. Trade St., Charlotte, N. 1021 Jefferson Std. Bldg., Greensboro. N. C.: R. 

AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 200 einees Ave., Dabbs, 715 Provident Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn.: 
New York City. Sou. Reps R. J. Mebane, Ashe- W. R. Ivey, 111 Mills Ave., Greenville, 8S. C.: J. M. 
ville, N. C.; Cannon Mills. (Yarn Dept.), Kannapo- Howard, 135 S. Spring St., Concord, N. C.: W. PF. 
lis, N. C Crayton, Ralston Hotel, Columbus, Ga.: J. A. 

AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Pranklin, Augusta, Ga.; R. M. Covington, 715 


Sou. Plants: Atlanta, Ga., and Charlotte, N. C. Provident Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Sou. Offices: 1331 W. Morehead S8t., Charlotte, N. EATON, PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, 
C.: 240 N. Highland Ave., Atlanta, Ga.; 711 Wood- nN. ©. 


side Bidg., Greenville, S. C. Sou. Reps.: W. I. ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, Elmira. WN Y. 
Burgess and C. A. Burgess, Greenville Office; Mar- Sou. Reps.: Eclipse Textile Devices Co., care Pel- 
vin McCall, Charlotte Office; J. D. Johnson and ham Millis, Pelham, 8S. C.:;: Eclipse Textile Devices 
W. L. Johnson, Atlanta Office Co., care Bladenboro Cotton Co., Baldenboro. N. C. 

ARABOL MFG. CO., THE, 110 E. 42nd St., New EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. 


York City. Sou. Agent: Cameron McRae, Concord, Sou. Rep.: George F. Bahan, P. O. Box 581, Char- 

N. C.: Sou. Reps.: W. C. Gibson, Griffin, Ga.; W. lotte, N. C. 

L. Cobb, Greenville, 5. © FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 3908 Franklin Ave., 
ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC., Providence, Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: E. A. Cordin, Phila- 

R. I. Sou. Office: Independence Bidg., Charlotte, delphia Office. 


N. C., Robert E. Buck, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: Frank G. FIRTH-SMITH CO., 161 Devonshire St., Boston, 
North, P. O. Box 844, Atlanta, Ga.; Frank W. Mass. Southern Rep., Wm. B. Walker, Jalong, 
Johnson, P. O. Box 1354, Greensboro, N. C.; R. A. N. C 

Singleton, 2016 Cockrell Ave., Dallas, Tex.; R. E. FORD CO., J. B., Wyandotte, Mich. Sou. Reps.: 
Buck, Jr., 8 Tindel Ave., Greenville, 5. C. J. B. Ford Sales Co., 1147 Hurt Bidg., Atlanta, 


; , Ga.; J. B. Ford Sales Co., 1915 Inter-Southern Life 
SHWORTH BROS., INC., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. | 
othess 44-A Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C.; 215 Bidg., Louisville, Ky; J. B. Ford Sales Co., 1405 


Tex- Whitney Bidg., New Orleans, La. Warehouses in al! 
Bide. Winston- FRANKLIN PROCESS C©O., Providence, R. I 
wWin- Southern Franklin Process Co., Greenville, 8S. C., 


164 Oak- B. S. Phetteplace, Mer. Central Franklin Process 


Salem, N. C. Sou. Reps.: 5. ©. Stimson, Co., Chattanooga, Tenn... C. R. Ewing, Mer. 


land Ave., Spartanburg, S. C.; I. L. Brown, 886 


Drewery St.. N.E., Atlanta, Ga.; J. C. Sevier, 1400 Be as BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C. C. E. 
Duncan Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn. oneyeutt, Mgr, 

Roc d. Tl. Sou. Of- GENERAL DYESTUFPF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave., 

C.; H. New York City. Sou. Office & Warehouse, 1101 5. 
fice: 31 W. McBee Ave., Greenville, : Bivd.. Charlotte, NC. B A. Stisen, Mer 


Spencer, Mgr GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 
BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. ©. Sou. Sales Offices & Warehouses: Atlanta, Ga., - 
Ww 


Chas. A. Barkley, president. H. Ginn, Dist. Mgr.; Charleston, W. Ve.. wa ke 

:GS-SHAFFNER CO., 600 Brookstown Ave., Alston, Mgr.; Charlotte, N. C., E. P. Coles, gr.; 
winston N. C. P. O. Box 188, Salem Sta- Dallas, Tex., L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mgr.; Houston, 
tion. S. A. Harris, Mngr.. W. H. Parks, Sales Tex., E. M. Wise, W. O'Hara, Megrs.; Oklahoma 
Miner. | City, Okla., F. B. Hathaway, B. F. Dunlap, Mgrs. 
- Sou. Sales Offices: Birmingham, Ala., T. 


BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Brooke, Mer.: Chattanooga, Tenn.. W. O. McKin- 
Reps.: Ralph Gossett, Woodside Blidg., Greenville, ney, Mer.: Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Mer.; 
S. C.; Belton ©. Plowden, Griffin, Ga. a Knoxville, Tenn., A. B. Cox, Mgr.; Louisville, Ky., 
Mill Supply Co., Gastonia ' E. B. Myrick, Mer.: Memphis, 


Tenn., G. O. Me- 
Singleton, Dallas, Tex 


farlane, Megr.: Nashville, Tenn., J. H. Barksdale, 


BROWN & CO., D. P. 259-261 N. Lawrence St., Mer.: New Orleans, La.. B. Willard, Mer.: Rich- 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: Newlin W. Pyle, Char- mond, Va., J. W. Hicklin, Mgr.; San Antonio, Tex., 
lotte, N. C. Il. A. Uhr, Mgr. Sou. Service Shops: Atlanta, CGa., 


SONS CO., H. W., Philadel- W. J. Seibert, Mgr.; Dallas, Tex., W. F. Kaston, 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, Mgr., Houston, Tex., P. C Bunker, Mgr. 
N. C., J. Hill Zahn, Maer GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hobo- 
CAD JOHN, 75 Hudson St., New ken, N. J. Sou. Reps.: Frank E. Keener, 187 Spring 
on te nee oa. John Bothamley 1008 Wil- St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga.; C. N. Knapp, Commercial 
lites Mill Road. Atianta, Ga.: M. L. Kirby, P. O. Bank Bidg., Charlotte. N. C. 
Box 432. West Point, Ga.; Mike A. Stough, P. O. GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Phone 5071, 
Box 701, Charlotte, N. C. Greensboro, N. C. Geo. A. McFetters, Mgr., a 
CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING C©O., 302 E. g 
Sixth St., Charlotte, N. C. Fred R. Cochrane, Mgr. Spartanbure 8. © ’ “ 
Sou. Reps.: W. H. Fortson, 110 Tusten St., Elber- 


GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps.: 
ve. 
— > Ralph Gossett, 904 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. 
Chariatte Office. C.; Hammer & Kirby, Gastonia, N. C.; Belton Cc 
CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton lowden, Ga. 
New York City. Sou. Offices: 519 E. Washington HALTON’S SONS, THOS., “C" an earfield, 
St.. Greensboro, N. C.; Greenville, 8. C. Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. map Dennis J. Dunn, P. O. 
CLINTON CORN SYRUP REFINING CO., Clin- N. Broad 
ton. Iowa. Sou. Reps.: J. W. Pope, Box 490, At- we oD S CORP. +: aren way. wy 
lanta, Ga.: Luther Knowles, Hotel "Charlotte, Char- ork City. Sou. Reps. : Chas. C. Clar pox _ 
lotte. N. C. Spartanburg, 8S. C.; Samuel Lehrer, ox 


Spartanburg, S. C.: W. G. Shull, Box 923, Green- 
CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery ville, S. C.;: O. T. Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 30 
Place, New York City. Sou. Office: Corn Products N. Market St.. Dallas. Tex. 


Sales Co., Greenville, 5. C. Stocks carried at con- HAYWOOD, MACKAY & VALENTINE, INC., New 


venient points. York City. Sou. Office: Reynolds Bidg., Winston- 
CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Wor- Salem, N. C., T. Holt Haywood, Mer. 
cester, Mass. Sou. Office: 301 S. Cedar St.; 5. B. HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. 
Alexander, Mgr. Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co.., P. O. Box 520, Char- 
DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass lotte, N. C. 
Sou. Rep.: John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St., 
Greenville, S. C.; Chas. L. Ashley, P. O. Box 720, Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: J. M. Keith, 525 
Atlanta, Ga. Rhodes-Haverty Bidg., Atlanta, 
, La tain, 1028 Comer Bidg., Birmingham, Ala.; Porter 
H. Brown, P. O. Box 656, Chattanooga, Tenn.; H. 
ae ; J. Waldron and D. O. Wylie, P. O. Box 663, 
DRAKE CORPORATION, Norfolk, Va. Greensboro, N. C.; R. J. Maxwell, P. O. Box 1241. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Greenville, S. C.; F. A. Giersch, 418 N. 3rd B8t., 
Rep. E. N. Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. Offices and St. Louis, Mo., for New Orleans, La. 


Warehouses, 242 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga., HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. 
. M. Mitchell; Spartanburg, 8S. C., Clare H. Sou. Office and Plant: 244 Forsyth St., S.W., At- 
Draper, Jr. lanta, Ga., Guy L. Melcher, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: E. 


DU PONT RAYON CO., 2 Park Ave., New York M. Terryberry, 208 Embassy Apts., 1613 Harvard 
City. Sou. Plants: Old Hickory, Tenn., A. Kuns- St.. Washington, D. C.; Guy L. Melcher, Jr., 
man, Megr.; Richmond, Va., W. Shackleford, Mgr. Atianta Office. 


Sou. Reps.: F. H. Cocker, a — Mer., 611 ISELIN-JEFFERSON CO., 328 Broadway, New 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. FP. Hubach, York City. Sou. Reps.: C. F. Burney, 5631 Willis 
Dist. Sales Mgr., 609 Provident Bids, ‘Chattanooga, Ave., Dallas, Tex.: E. C. Malone, 1013 Glenn Bidg., 
Tenn. Atlanta, Ga. 
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JOHNSON, CHAS. B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep.: 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, Ohio. Sou. 
Office 1200 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S&S. C., 
Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agent. Sou. Warehouses: 
Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. C., Burlington, N. 
©. Sou. Rep.: Claude B. Ller, P. O. Box 1383. 
Greenville, S. C.: Luke J. Castile, 2121 Dartmouth 
Place, Charlotte, N. C.; F. M. Wallace, 2027 Morris 
Ave.. Birmingham, Ala 

LAVONIA MFG. CO., Lavonia, Ga. 

LOCK WOOD-GREENE ENGINEERS, INC., 100 BE. 
42nd St.. New York City. Sou. Office: Montgomery 
Bidg., Spartanburg, S. C.. R. E. Barnwell. V. P. 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION OF 
RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC., Passaic, N. J. 
Sou. Offices and Reps.: The Manhattan Rubber 
Mig. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Birmingham, Ala.; 
Alabama—<Anniston, Anniston Hdw. Co. Co.; Bir- 
mingham, Crandall Eng. Co. (Special Agent): Bir- 
mingham, Long-Lewis Hdw. Co.: Gadsden, Gads- 
den Hdw. Co.; Huntsville, Noojin Hdw. & Supply 
Co.; Tuscaloose, Allen & Jemison Co.; Montgomery, 
Teague Hardware Co. Florida—Jacksonville, The 
Cameron & Barkley Co.: Miami, The Cameron & 
Barkley Co.; Tampa, The Cameron & Barkley Co. 
Georgia—Atianta, Atlanta Belting Co,; Augusta, 
Bearing Parts & Supply Co.: Columbus, A. H. 
Watson (Special Agent); Macon, Bibb Supply 
Co.; Savannah, D. DeTreville (Special Agent). 
Kentucky Ashiand, Ben Williamson & Co.: Har- 
lan, Kentucky Mine Supply Co.: Louisville. Graft- 
Pelle Co. North Caroelina—Charilotte Matthews- 
Morse Sales Co Chariotte, Charlotte Supply 
Co.; Fayetteville,  Huske Haw. House: Gastonia. 
Gastonia Belting Co.; Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.: 
High Point, Beeson Hdw. Co.: Lenoir, Bernhardt- 
Seagie Co.; Wilmington, Wilmington Iron Works: 
Winston-Salem, Kester Machinery Co. South Caro- 
lina—Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Charleston, The 
Cameron & Barkley Co.; Columbia, Columbia Sup- 
ply Co.; Greenville, Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Sumter. 
Sumter Machinery Co Tennessee—C hattanooga 
Belting & Supply Co.; Johnson City, Summers 
Hdw. Co.; Knoxville, W. J. Savage Co.: Nashville. 
Buford Bros., Inc. Service Rep.: J. P. Carter. 62 
North Main St., Greer, 5. C. (Phone 186). Sales- 
men: H. W. Biair, 2340 Westfield Road, Charlotte. 
N. C.: E. H. Olmey, 101 Gertrude St.. Alta Vista 
Apts., Knoxville, Tenn.; C. P. Shook, Jr., 1031 
North 30th St.. Birmingham. Ala 


MARSTON CO., JOHN P. 247 Atlantic Ave.. Bos- 
ton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: C. H. Ochs, Hotel Charlotte, 
Charlotte, N. C 

MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC., 250 r— 
Ave.. New York City. Sou. Plant. Saltville, Va 
A. Hults, V.-Pres. Sou. Office: First Nat’! Tks 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Fred C Tilson, Mgr. Sou. 
Reps E. M. Murray, E. M. Rollins, Jr., J. W. 
Ivey and B. T. Crayton, Charlotte Office: R. C. 
Staple, Box 483, Chattanooga, Tenn.: Z. N. Holler. 
208 Montgomery St., Decatur, Ga.: J. W. Edmis- 
ton, Box 570, Memphis, Tenn.: V. M. Coates, 807 
Lake Park, Baton Rouge, La.: T. J. Boyd, Adol- 
phus Hotel, Dallas. Tex 


MAUNEY STEEL CO., 237 Chestnut St.. Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: Aubrey Mauney, Burling- 
ton, N. C.; Don L. Hurlburt, 611 James Bidg.. 
Chattanooga, Tenn 

MERROW MACHINE ©CO., THE, & Laurel St.. 
Hartford, Conn. Sou. Reps.: E. W. Hollister. P. O. 
Box 563, Charlotte, N. C.;: R. B. Moreland. P. oO 
Box 895. Atlanta. Ga 

MORTON MACHINE WORKS, Columbus. Ga. 
Sou. Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte. N. C. 

NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., INC., 
40 Rector St.. New York City. Sou. Office & Ware- 
house: 201 W. First St.. 
Willard, Mer. Sou Reps.: i White. W. L. Bar- 
ker, C. E. Blakely, Charlotte Office: J. T. Chase. 
Americans Savgs. Bk. Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.: H. A. 
Rodgers, 910 James Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn.: J. 
E. Shuford, Jefferson Std. Life Bidg., Greensboro, 
L. Pemberton, 342 Dick St., Fayetteville. 


NATIONAL PRODUCTS Harrison. N. J. 
Southe rn Reps.: R. B. MacIntyre, Hotel Charlotte. 
Charlo N. C.; G. H. Small, 310 Sixth St 1.E.. 
Atlanta. "Ga Ww arehouse, Chattanooga. Tenn 

NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Ex- 
change St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse: 131 W. FPirst St., Charlotte. N. C. Sou. 
Reps.: L. E. Taylor, Charlotte Office: C. D. Tay- 
lor, Sou. Agent, Gaffney, S. C.: Otto Pratt. Gaff- 
ney, 5. C.; H. L. Lanier, Shawmut, Ala.;: Roy 8S. 
Clemmons, 926 W. Peachtree St., Atlanta. Ga. 

NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO., 
292 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, 601 
Kingston Ave., Charlotte. N. C.,. Lewis W. Thoma- 
son, Sou. Dist. Mgr. Sou. Warehouses: Charlotte, 
N. C., Spartanburg, 8S. C., New Orleans, La., At- 
lanta, Ga., Greenville. S Cc 

OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., New York, WN. Y. 
Sou. Div. Office and Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga., L. 
W. McCann, Div. Mer., Atlanta, Ga.: E. Moline, 
Augusta, Ga.; R. H. Bailey, Memphis, Tenn.: H. J. 
Canny, Greensboro, N. C.: L. H. Gill, New Orleans. 
La.; W. A. McBride, Richmond, Va.: P. F. Wright, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.: J. C. Leonard. ‘Div. Mer., St. 
Louis, Mo.; W. B. Mix, Dallas, Tex.: C. A. Ormsby, 
Indianapolis, Ind.: G. C. Polley, Houston, Tex.: H. 

Steed. St. Louis, Mo.: G. W. Tennyson, Peoria, 
Ill.; B. C. Browning, Tulsa, Okla.: R. M. Brown- 
ing, Kansas City, Mo.: H. Bryan, Oklahoma City, 
Okila.; C. L. Fischer, St. Louis. Mo 


PERKINS & SON, INC., B. F., Holyoke, Mass. 
Sou. Rep.: Fred H. White. Independence Bldg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


PLATT’S METALLIC CARD CLOTHING CO., 
Lexington, N. C. U. S. Agent, F. L. Hill, Box 407. 
Lexington, N. C. Sou. Reps.: W. F. Stegall, Cra- 
merton, N. C.; R. L. Burkhead, Varner Bidg., Lex- 
ington, W. C. 


ROCKWEAVE MILLS. LaGrange, Ga.. Wm. H. 
Turner, Jr., V.-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. Sou. Reps.: 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Hammer & 
Kirby, Gastonia, N. C.; J. M. Tull Rubber & Sup- 
ply Co., 285 Marietta St.. Atlanta, Ga.: Young & 
Vann Supply Co., 1725 First Ave., Birmingham, 
Ala.;: Mills & Lupton Supply Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.: Nashville Machine & Supply Co., Nashville, 
Tenn.; Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, 8. 
C.;: Sullivan Hdw. Co., Anderson, 8S. C.: Noland 
Co., Inc., Roanoke, Va. 
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SACO-LOWELL SHOPS. 147 Milk S8St.. Boston 
Mass. Sou. Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N. 
C., Walter W. Gayle. Sou. Agent: Branch Sou. 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Fred P. Brooks, Mgr.: Spar- 
tanbure. &. C.. H. P. Worth, Mer. 

SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. 
Warehouse, Greenville, 5S. C. Sou. Reps.: W. T. 
Smith. Box 349. Greenville. 5. C.: I. G. Moore, 301 
N. Market St.. Dallas, Tex 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO., 748 Rice St.. N.W., At- 
lanta, Ga 


SHAMBOW SHUTTLE CO., Woonsocket, R. L. 
Sou. Rep.: M. Bradford Hodges, Box 752, Atianta, 
Ga 


SIPP-EASTWOOD CORPORATION. Paterson, N 
J. Sou. Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, 
N. C 

SIRRINE & CO... J. E.. Greenville, 8. C 

SOLVAY SALES CORP., 61 Broadway, New York 
City. Sou. Reps Chas. H. Stone, 822 W. More- 
head St.. Charlotte. N. C.: Burkhart-Schier Chem- 
jcal Co.. 1202 Chestnut St.. Chattanooga, Tenn.;: 
Woodward Wight Co 451 Howard Ave., New 
Orleans, La.; J. A. Sudduth & Co., Birmingham, 
Ala.: Miller- ‘Lenfesty Supply Co., Tampa, Miami 
and Jacksonville. “la 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 

SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, 
N. C., Wm. H. Monty. Mer 

STANLEY WORKS, THE. New Britain, Conn. 
Sou. Office and W arehouse 552 Murphy Ave., S.W 
Atlanta, Ga.. H. C. Jones, Mer Sou. Reps.: Hor- 
ace E. Black, P. O. ox 424 Chariotte, N. C 

STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny 
Ave.. Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Office and Piant: 621 
E. McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C. H. E. Littlejohn, 
Mer. Sou. Reps.: W. O. Jones and C. W. Cain, 
Greenville Office 


STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 285 Madison Ave.. 
New York City. Sou. Office. Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte. N. C. Ira L Griffin. Mer. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte. N. C.. E. 
A. Terrell, Pres. and Mer 


TEXTILE DEVELOPMENT CO., THE. 1001 Jeft- 
erson Standard Bidg.. Greensboro. N. C. Sidney S 
Paine, Pres. Ga.-Ala. Rep., Robert A. Morgan, 
Rome, Ga 


TEATILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO... THE, 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office, 909 Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C., H. G. Mayer, Mer 


U S&S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Manchester, N. 
H. Sou. Plants: Monticello, Ga. (Jordan Division): 
Greenville. 8. C.; Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reps.: 
L. K. Jordan, Sales Mer., First National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.: D .C. Ragan, P. O. Box 
536. High Point. N. C.;: E. R. Umbach. P. O. Box 
108, Atlanta, Ga.: M. Ousley. P. O. Box 8616, 
Greenville, 5S. C.: J. H. Kelly. Jordan Div.. Monti- 
cello, Ga 


U. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn S8t., 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Reps.: Wm. P. Vaughan, 
Box 792, Greenville, S. C ©. B. Land, Box 4, 
Marietta, Ga. Stocks at Textile Mill Supply Co., 
Charlotte. N. C Charlotte Supply Co.., Charlotte, 
N. C.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N 
Carolina Mill Supply Co., Greenville, 8. C.: Sulli- 
van Hdw. Co., Anderson, S C.; Pulton Mill Supply 
Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Young & Vann Supply Co., Bir- 
mingham, Ala 

VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford. Conn Sou. 
Reps.: W. A. Kennedy Co., Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte. N. C.: Carolina Specialty Co., 122 Brevard 
Court, Charlotte, N 

VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. 
I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses: 615 Third National 
Bank Bidg., Gastonia, N B. Carter, Mer.: 
520 Angier Ave.. N.E.. Atlanta. Ga., B. F. Barnes, 
Mgr. Sou. Reps.: B P Barnes, Jr., Atlanta Office: 
A. D. Carter and N. H. Thomas, Gastonia Office. 

VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., 
H. Wick Rose, Mer 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitineville. 
Sou. Offices: Whitin Bidg., Charlotte, N. 
H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, Megrs.; 1317 Fiealey 
Bldg Atianta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: M. P. Thomas, 
Charlotte Office: I. D. Wingo and C. M. Powell, 
Atlanta Office 

WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitins- 


ville, Mass. Sou. Rep.: Webb Durham. 2029 East 
Fifth St., Charlotte, N. C 


Institute Notes New Cotton 
Uses 


Washington.—At a meeting of the 
“new uses for cotton’ committees 
held here the Department of Agri- 
culture, the Cotton-Textile Institute 
made the following report with re- 
spect to the promotion of styled cot- 
tons: 

“It is evident on all sides that 
greater results than ever will reward 
the industry’s efforts this year in the 
promotion of styled cottons. For the 
first six months of 1931 there was a 
32 per cent increase in yardage sales 
of print cloths and fine goods over the 
corresponding period in 1930, Cur- 
rent sales of these classes of goods, 
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far in excess of production, indicate 
that the interest of retailers and cot- 
tons this spring has been transmitted 
in the form of orders to the cotton 
mills. 

“The dressmakers of Paris and 
New York alike. outstanding fashion 
magazines on both sides of the At- 
lantic, and observations at Palm 
Beach and other rendezvous of the 
fashionables, all accord a leading role 
to cottons in the spring styles. Re- 
ports on the new fashions now mak- 
ing their bow in the salons of the 
Paris couturiers repeatedly feature 
pronounced favor for cottons. 

“At the recent spring fashion show 
of the Garment Retailers of America 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York City, cottons of startling new 
texture and weave were predominant 
for beach pajamas, sportswear, tail- 
ored dresses and formal afternoon 
and evening gowns. Of notable in- 
terest, too, in this connection is the 
marked growth of interest in cotton 
fabrcis for all manner of women’s 
costume accessories, including millin- 
ery, shoes, gloves, hosiery, bags and 
scarfs. 


Silk Market at Standstill 


H. L. Gwalter & Co. report: “The 
local raw silk market is at a stand- 
still, with prices a trifle easier at 
about 5 cents per pound below last 
week’s level. ‘Transactions are con- 
fined to small lots of ready silk for 
immediate or close by delivery, but 
offers for forward shipment meet with 
no response, manufacturers preferr- 
ing to let developments take their 
course for the present. Activity in 
the piece goods market has slowed up 
a trifle and complaints are heard of 
unsatisfactory gray goods prices. 
Consumer demand, however, is said 
to be shifting more in the direction 
of prints again and prospects for the 
season are considered good. 

“European advices are somewhat 
less depressed and a rather better 
tone is discernible on the Lyons mar- 
ket where manufacturers are receiv- 
ing some orders. On the Milan mar- 
ket the American demand has slowed 
up, but ready stocks are not heavy 
and with the production of a large 
number of filatures suspended, hold- 
ers are able to maintain their prices. 

The Yokohama market, at the 
close of the week, registered an ad- 
vance of 20 to 30 yen, all of which 
was lost again, and on moderate 
transactions, totalling 3.335 bales for 
the past six days, prices closed at 
650 yen for 80 per cent standard 13- 
15 white and 630 yen for Saiyu 
grade. On the bourse excitement ran 
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high on warlike developments at 
Shanghai, compelling temporary sus- 
pension of transactions, and prices 
dropped 50 to 80 yen, of which they 
regained 30 to 70 yen, closing at 637 
yen for February and 689 yen for 
July shipment, with a turnover for 
the week of 10,415 bales. The Kobe 
Bourse registered transactions of 6,- 
525 bales. 


Strike 76 Indian Textile 
Mills 


Bombay, India. India’s national- 
ists have added the strike to their ar- 
mory of economic weapons which al- 
ready include the boycott of British 
goods and the cessation of activity by 
important exchanges and markets. 

At Ahmadabad 70,000 untoucha- 
bles tied up 76 tevtile mills by walk- 
ing out in protest against the impris- 
onment of their union secretary. Ma- 
hatma Gandhi is the organizer and 
head of the union. 


Florida-Cuba 


Excursions 


Southern Railway System 
Announces 


Very Low Round Trip Excursion 
Fares to Florida and Cuba, 
Season 1931 


Round Trip Fares From 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 50 
Orlando, Fla. 28.40 
St. Augustine, Fla. | 22.50 
Daytona, Fla. 26.45 
West Palm Beach, Fla... 86.65 
St. Petersburg, Fis... 88.90 
Lakeland, Fla. $1.15 
Fort Myers, Fila. 36.30 


Round Trip Fares to Many Other 
Points in Florida 


Tickets on Sale October Ist to 
December 31, 1931. Limit 14 days. 


Excellent Service 
Convenient Schedules 
Call on Ticket Agents for further 
information and Pullman reserva- 
tions, or address 
R. H. GRAHAM 
Division Passenger Agent 


Southern Railway Passenger 
Station 


Telephone 2-3351 Charlotte, N. C. 
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Mill Village 


Edited by Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs—‘‘Aunt Becky.’’ 


Sylacauga, Ala.—Catherine, Central, Eva 
Jane and Sallie B.—Four Mills 


There are around 1,600 employees in these mills and 
to do them and this lovely place justice wed need to stay 
there a week and have a good camera. 

E. S. Dunn has been superintendent of these young 
mills for several years and has a live, wide-awake assist- 
ant in R. L. Bowles, who was our much appreciated es- 
cort through the mills, which are modern in every par- 
ticular and as neat and clean as perfect management can 
make them. 

All the girls wear pretty uniforms with white trim 
different colors for different rooms. In some departments 
no tobacco is used. Mr. Bowles offered to reward us for 
every tobacco stain we would find on the floors of these 
four mills and Uncle Hamp and I tried so hard to win 
but couldn't. In some departments there were no spit- 
toons anywhere and no need for them. If we remember 
correctly, Catherine finishing room, with J. E. Sawyer, 
overseer, and F. M. Humphrey, second hand, was one of 
these. 

CoMMUNITY INTERESTS 

These are sO numerous and varied we are sure to 
miss something. There’s “something doing’ all the time 
till Morpheus claims the tired but happy operatives for 
“Sleepy Town.” 

Beverly Hall was the scene of a lovely party which we 
attended, thanks to Mrs. C. C. Daily, charming and 
busy wife of the personnel director, who came to the 
hotel for us. Miss Virginia Kirby, an enthusiastic direc- 
tor for the girls, was leading the games for a large crowd 
of young men and young women who were having a truly 
happy time. 

In the Gymnasium at the same time C. C. Daily was 
busy with basketball games. We went by a few moments 
to watch a lively game between Pell City and the Syla- 
cauga girl terms. 

The Band, with Harry McGowan, director, was having 
a glorious time in the band hall. There are 40 in the 
regular Sylacauga band. Then there are several bands 
among the younger set. Some having made wonderful 
records and progress. Ten pupils attended practice twice 
a week for a year and one went four years without miss- 
ing once. The band at Sycamore is directed by Harmon 
Mims. 

The Domestic Science Hall, Miss Josephine Coble was 
directing a fine class and demonstrating the many ways 
to cook eggs, the morning we went with Mr. Hugh Comer 
to visit them. They were fixing a lovely breakfast table 
—table cloth and napkins handmade, with borders and 
embroidery, the color motif being yellow. A centerpiece 
of yellow daffodils made a lovely picture. 

The Hospital employs one of the best surgeons in the 
South, two physicians, two dentists and several nurses. 
Nurses train and graduate here, five getting their diplo- 
mas last year. Operatives are cared for here at next to 
nothing—even to the delivery of babies. 

Day Nursery. Here’s a little heaven for kiddies too 
young for school and whose mothers are compelled to 
work. This is in one wing of the hospital and superin- 
tended by trained nurses. The little one are served de- 


licious milk right from the Avondale Dairy twice a day 
and mothers can work without wondering or worrying 
about their children. 

Dental Clinic. Children’s teeth are properly cared for 
free of charge all the way through the sixth grade. After 
that, just for cost. In addition to the hospital staff, 
there's a Metropolitan Life Insurance nurse, and no per- 
son is allowed to go without necessary treatment. 

Teeny Tiny Tumblers. ‘These are wee small girls who 
do cartwheels and other athletic stunts and they were 
organized after Superintendent Dunn's and Mr. Hugh 
Comer’s little girl start the fun. They had been visiting 
somewhere and learned a few tricks which they taught 
others till finally Miss Kirby organized the class. It’s 
great to see them performing on the big green lawns. 

Schools and Kindergartens. There are 1,250 children 
in school, Prof. Creel in charge, and the grades to 
through High. The young people of these mill com- 
munities are well informed and can hold their own any- 
where. We are proud of them. 

Watco Hore. 

This is a fine piece of property taken over by the 
Avondale Mills some years ago. It was built by a big 
lumber company, along with other nice houses, all of 
which were bought by the Avondale Mills. Mr. and Mrs. 
(". H. Andrews are in charge and know how to make 
their guests feel at home. This hotel has steam heat. 
private baths, hot and cold water, and serves meals of 
unexcelled quality. “Dycie’ and “Nora” are colored 
queens in the kitchen and “Doc” is an ideal waiter who 
looks after the tables in an efficient manner. Everything 
is perfectly and delightfully served. 

The lawns. about the hotel were soft and velvety green 
with hyacinths, narcissus, violets and roses in bloom. 
There’s a fine tennis court here and everything that the 
most exacting guest can possibly want. 

AVONDALE PouULTRY FARM 

This is the second largest poultry farm in the South 
and perhaps the largest. It has 18,000 chickens—the 
finest Leghorns we've ever seen. Careful record is kept 
of every hen and if one doesn’t come up to Avondale re- 
quirements she soon passes out of the picture. 

We've seen lots of poultry farms, but this is absolutely 
the cleanest and nicest in every way that we have seen. 
Fifteen thousand chicks are hatched out yearly, besides 
some custom hatching. It takes a solid car load of oys- 
ter shell per year to supply these fowls. Mr. Pollard is 
in charge. 

AVONDALE Datry 

“One hundred and seven milk cows and every one 
knows and goes to her stall.’””’ Mr. Hugh Comer said he 
thought they were trying to pull something on him when 
they told him the above, so he slipped over one evening 
before milking time, hid in the barn, watched and was 
convinced. 

Electric milking machines are used and the milk is 
taken to the milk house and in ten minutes cooled to 40 
degrees. ‘Two thousand pounds of milk is sold daily 
right in Sylacauga at 10 cents a quart. Ed Riley is in 
charge. 

There is absolutely no odor of any kind about this 
wonderful dairy and bacteria far less than allowed on 
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Grade A milk. The cows are mostly Jerseys and so sleek, 
fat and “contented looking.” 
SUMMERTIME PLAYGROUNDS 

We must not forget how in the hot summer time, dur- 
ing vacation, the children are cared for. The playground 
equipment is moved to Lakeside where there’s a swim- 
ming pool, a stream to wade in and green grass to play 
on under spreading trees. Two hundred and fifty chil- 
dren in charge of capable welfare workers and teachers 
are here every day and have the time of their lives no 
wonder everybody is so happy and healthy in and around 
the Avondale mills. 

Uncle Hamp and I are indebted to Mr. Hugh Comer 
for a visit to various places of interest heretofore men- 
tioned, and we can’t close this article without acknowl- 
edging our appreciation for courtesies rendered which 
wound up with lunch in his lovely home, where Mrs. 
Comer is a charming wife, mother and hostess. We 
have never spent a more delightful day anywhere and 
shall never forget it. 

CENTRAL AND CATHERINE OVERSEERS 

J. S. Shell, overseer carding, both mills, with Bob Nel- 
son, second hand; J. F. Bryant, overseer spinning and 
winding, with H. C. Robinson, W. P. Dennis and Reece 
Hamilton, section men. |. S. Sawyer, overseer finishing, 
with F. M. Humphrey, second hand; C. W. Wright, 
master mechanic, mayor of Mignon and Sunday schoo! 
teacher for around 60 boys 15 years of age and older. 
He truly is an enthusiastic Sunday school worker and is 
doing great good with the boys. E. W. Brown is shop 
foreman and H. L. Moncrief, electrician. 

EvA JANE OVERSEERS 

T. A. Sprayberry, carder; A. C. Johns and H. Z. 
Manning, card grinders; J. F. Songee, section man; J. E. 
Deason in picker room. 

M. W. Parks is overseer spinning, with Jim Huddles- 
ton, second hand; W. M. Phillips, Geo. Clopton, Henry 
Caldwell, Louis Jones and Fred Kelly, section men. 

R. L. Burris is overseer weaving, with J. P. McGraw 
and J. R. Connell, second hands. George Smith, over- 
seer the cloth room, with Sam Kendrick, second hand. 

O. A. Baker is overseer slashing and spooling. The 
girls in this department wear white uniforms with black 
ties and belts. 

SALLIE B. OVERSEERS 

This mill makes rope and twine. J. B. McGinnis is 
overseer carding, spinning, spooling, twisting and wind- 
ing in No. 1. In No. 2, H. M. Deason is carder and 
spinner, with L. A. Beckett, second hand in carding, and 
Lee Burton in spinning; C. A. Horton and Arch Hulsey, 
section men; R. R. Kelley, second hand in winding and 
rope department; W. F. Hayes is overseer the waste de- 
partment. 

This mill has only 4,000 spindles but finishes 35,000 
pounds per week. 

THe Houst Man 

W. M. Newman, house man, has been with the Avon- 
dale Mills 30 years—25 on the inside. Only one other 
man has been here longer and he is John Furrough, a 
frame hand. After all this, there is much more we’d like 
to say, but space is lacking. 


Sycamore, Ala.—Avondale Mills 


This mill can boast of something entirely different: 
something that we are positive can not be truthfully said 
of any other mill in existence; something so amazing that 
we expect to have it disputed. It’s one of the biggest, 
grandest, finest expressions of loyalty, good will and 
hearty co-operation we've ever heard of. 
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No tobacco is any form is used by an operative in this 
32,112 spindle mill. They quit it voluntarily, after learn- 
ing that tobacco stains in the product had cost the com- 
pany heavy losses. 

These are the kind of citizens that are being developed 
in Avondale Mills and proves conclusively that the right 
kind of results are brought about where Christian men 
head such organizations and treat their operatives as 
friends and co-workers. We don’t believe that there are 
any mill officials anywhere so generally loved by as many 
people as are Messrs. Donald, Fletcher, B. B. and Hugh 
Comer and their general superintendent, Z. H. Mangum. 

Mr. Mangum has been with the Avondale Mills for 
at least 20 years—first at the Birmingham mill, then at 
Sylacauga and now he’s located at Sycamore and general 
superintendent of several of the Avondale Mills. 

QO. H. Dunn is the genial superintendent at the Syca- 
more Plant, with J. E. Guinn, overseer carding; V. A. 
Mims, overseer spinning, and George Mims, second hand 
in spinning. E. S. Mitchell, office manager and mayor. 

All the advantages and privileges found in the other 
Avondale Mills, clubs, bands, nursery, good schools and 
ideal living conditions are at Sycamore. 


Mr. Mitchell, the mayor, does not tolerate intemper- 
ance and getting drunk means a fifty-dollar fine, which 
is spent for milk, etc., for the nursery kiddies. Needless 
to say that “the straight and narrow path’ is preferred 
and fifty-dollar fines have been exceedingly few and far 
between since “getting drunk’’ means “buying a cow.” 


Talladega, Ala.—Samoset Cotton Mills 


J]. G. Chapman, manager and superintendent of thes 
two mills, is one of the most progressive of textile men. 
In his office we saw samples of the mill products and 
were amazed over the variety, beautiful designs and 
quality. There were lovely suitings for sports wear, ex- 
tra nice pant goods and many other fabrics. 

We know some mills that won't sell a yard of stuff to 
operatives. But Mr. Chapman is not at all selfish and 
believes in giving his operatives every consideration. 
They make the goods and can buy it as cheap as the 
wholesale merchant. We've been sorry that we did not 
buy a piece of that lovely blue and green suiting while 
there. 

We are mighty proud of our subscribers in Mr. Chap- 
man’s mills. They are: O. O. Davis, overseer dyeing; 
H. O. Erwin, overseer finishing; E. R. Erwin, second 
hand in cloth room; L. D. Herring, overseer beaming, 
slashing and weaving; W. C. Howell, second hand in 
carding; W. N. Mitchum, master mechanic; ]. L. Pat- 
terson, second hand in carding, spinning, spooling and 
warping, with B. H. Pope holding same position at night: 
R. D. Rutledge, second hand in beaming, slashing and 
weaving; Ocie Waldrop, second hand in spinning. 

Bemis Bros. Bac Co. 

This mill, office, village and grounds must be seen to 
be appreciated. The double drive-way with center set 
in shrubbery and planteds in flowers from the road to 
office front (or will be in spring) beautiful beyond de- 
scription. 

The houses are really nice and as attractive with 
paint as an artist could make them. They are not too 
crowded nor too scattered, and we feel sure that opera- 
tives count themselves fortunate to be with this progres- 
sive company. 

The manager is Mr. R. A. Wells and we had hoped 
to meet him and have a chance to give this lovely place 
a worthwhile write-up. But he was out. 
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KNITTER 
tion to superintend small knitting mill 


WANTED by large corpora- 
Production men's sox Must have sur 
Excellent opportunity 
‘Hose, care Southern 


cessful record 
for right man 
Textile Bulletin 


WANTED—Position as overseer, fixer 
or Weaver 25 years experience on 
cotton, wool, worsteds, pile fabrics, silk 
and rayon crepes and taffetas, etc. So- 


ber, unmarried, and willing to go any- 
where A. F. F.. care Southern Textile 
Bulletin 


CLASSIFIED ADS. 


THE RIGHT WAY TO TRAVEL 


is by train. The safest. Most com- 
fortable. Most reliable. Costs less. 
Inguire of Ticket Agents regarding 
greatly reduced fares for short 
trips. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Peet 


FOR SALE—4,000-5,000 4x6 second hand 
metal bound spools Price and samples 
on request Lowell Shuttle Co., Lowell, 
Mass 


Textile Bills Killed in S. C. 


Columbia, S. C.—Both bills seek- 
ing to regulate textile mill operations 
in South Carolina were killed in the 
Senate. 

The first to fall by the wayside 
was the Hicks measure to designate 
hours of labor. 

The second was the Godfrey bill 
to abolish the “stretch-out system.” 

The vote in the first instance was 
27 to 9: the second, 25 to 9. 


word, each insertion. 


per inch, one insertion. 


Classified Rates 


Set Regular ““Want Ad” Style, without border or display lines—4c per 


Minimum charge, $1.00. Terms—Cash with order. 


Set Display Style, with headings in larger type and border—$3.00 


RULED FORMS 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


LETTERHEADS 
on any quality of paper and envelopes to match 


Bill Heads 
Statements 


Factory Forms 
Invoices 


Pay Roll Envelopes 
Loose Leaf Systems and Binders 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 
Many Mill Forms Carried in Stock 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARK, President 


118 West Fourth St. 


Phone 3-2972 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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Speech making, however, was lim- 
ited. Senator Gray, Spartanburg, 
pleaded for passage of the bills; Sen- 
ator Spearman, Pickens, asked that 
they be killed. 

The Hicks bill provided workers in 
the textile plants must go to work at 
7 a. m. and remain at work until 6 
p. m., with an_hour for lunch from 
noon to 1 p. m. Night help would 
work from 7 p. m. until 5 a. m. 

The Godfrey measure was to limit 
the number of looms to which any 
person might be assigned. 

Both measures were passed by the 
House in the 1931 General Assembly, 
but were held in Senate committee 
rooms until this fall. 

The Senate committee on com- 
merce and manufactures gave unfa- 
vorable reports on them. 


RAIL AND WATER 
WONDER CRUISES 


Southern Railway System 


Grace Line Via New York 
Panama-Havana, 16 days $242.00 
Peru, 23 days 452.00 
Chile, 37 or 51 days 632.00 

Cruises include all expenses from 
Charlotte and return, except meals en 
route to and from New York. 

(U. S. Tax $5.00. Passports not re- 
quired. ) 


Eastern Steamship Company Via 
New York 

West Indes, 13 days, $152.00 up. Rail 
to New York, Steamship from New 
York to Florida, thence through the 
West Indes including two days and 
night in Havana and 140-mile motor 
trip in Florida, covering over 3,800 
miles of travel through Southern climes. 
Return via New York and rail home 
Cruise includes all expenses except 
meals en route to and from New York 

(U. S. Tax $5.00. Passports not re- 
quired. ) 


West Indes Via Miami, Florida 
8 days, $145.14 up. 

Rail to Miami, thence Eastern Steam- 
ship Company to West Indes. 1,786 
miles visiting three ports and many re 
sorts in Florida. Cruise includes al! 
expenses except meals en route to and 
from Miami. 

(U. S. Tax $5.00. Passports not re- 
quired.) 


Dates of sailing from New York: 
February 5th and 19th, March 4th. 
Dates of sailing from Miami: 
February 8th and 22nd, March 7th. 


All expense cruises quoted from other 
points on application. 


For reservations and additional infor- 
mation consult: 

R. H. GRAHAM, D. P. A. 
Southern Railway System 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Telephones: 

2-3351 and 3-6161 Branch 25 
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| Steel Rolls— 
 —Their Condition 


Have them Repaired. We place them in 
first-class condition by re-necking, re-flut- 
ing, stoning, honing, polishing and case- 
hardening at a much less cost than you can 
buy new ones 


Rolls. 


doubling the life of your 


Machinery deficiency can greatly 


lessened by letting our expert repairers and 
overhaulers repair the 


parts causing 


trouble. 


“Quality Features Built-in, 
Not Talked-in”’ 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Marfufacturers, Overhaulers, Repairers, and Makers of 
Cotton Mill Machinery 


P. MONTY, 
Vice-Pres. and Sec. 


W. H. MONTY 
Pres. and Treas. 
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There Is 


Less Shedding 


of short cotton fibres due to the 
increased binding properties of 
the starch and its ability to with- 
stand the chafing of the reed, 


ARCY 


is used as a liquefier. 


when 


DRAKE CORPORATION 


Norfolk, Va. 


Sizol speaks for itself. It has been on the market 
for 26 years, and every old weaver knows of its 
efficiency. 
SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Dallas, Texas 
i. G. Moore 


Greenville, S. C. 
W. T. Smith 


Loom Cords a Specialty 


We Also Manufacture 
The Improved Dobby Bars and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain Company 
Millbury 


Mass. 


Clark’s Directory 


OF SOUTHERN TEXTILE MILLS 


Gives capital, number of ma- 

Chines, officers, buyers, superin- 
| tendents, kind of power used, 
ape product and telephone number, 

of every Southern Cotton Mill. 


{ 


DIRECTORY) | 


|| (Also contains sections: “Hints 
FEXTHLE MILLS for Traveling Men,” and 


Clark’s Code Word Index. 


Printed on thin paper, cloth 
bound, pocket size. 

Two Revisions Yearly keeps 
this Directory Accurate and 
Complete. A copy should be in 
the office of every concern 
which sells to Southern Textile 


Mills and in the pocket of every 
Salesman who travels this territory. 


Current Edition: January, 1932 


Price $2.00 


Clark Publishing Co. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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We also manufacture otl-less 
hearing winders, quillers, 
re-beamers, edge Wwarpers, 


ondenser 
and folding machines 


Insert show: 
and automatic clock 


300% HIGHER WARPING SPEED—93% FEWER 
BROKEN ENDS! 


HIS horizontal warper increases warping speed warps made recently with this equipment. Had 
from 100 yards a minute to 320 yards. these warps been made on the old-fashioned warper 
there would have been about 280 broken ends. 

In short, the equipment will make a better warp in 
two hours and twenty minutes than an old-fashioned 
warper would make in an eight-hour day. 


in 35 


it doubles beaming speed. 


Furthermore, it actually improves the quality of the 
warps. For example, there were only 20 broken ends 


SIPP-EASTWOOD 
HIGH SPEED 


Keen and Summer Streets 


CORPORATION 


WARPERS 


Paterson, N. J. 


Joseph Barnes 
New Bedford. Mass 


Representative 


Representative f Carolina Specialty Co : 
NEW ENGLAND 


SOUTH Charlotte, N.C 


There is plenty of 


5-cylinder 
Johnson 
“buck passing” when it 
comes to RAYON “SECONDS” 
O you have difficulty placing respon- and it takes the “Johnson” to size warps 
sibility for rayon “seconds?” Does right. 
your Mame ihe weaver, 5-cylinder Johnson Sizer dries warps 
turn finds fault with the warper, while | ; 
at LOW temperature and at HIGH speed 
the abate: and so produces soft, pliable warps that 
make for a high percentage of “firsts.” 
As a matter of fact, usually NONE of Write for Bulletin ST-2 for full informa- 
these people is at fault. The best wind- tion regarding our 3 and 5-cylinder mod- REPRESENTATIVES 


ing, warping, weaving and finishing are 
of little avail if a warp is poorly sized. 
It takes good warps to make good fabrics 


els, for sizing rayon and spun silk warps CAROLINA SPECIALTY 
{PANY 


for upholsteries, broad goods, ribbons, Charlotte. N.C 
etc. 


CHARLES B. JOHNSON 


Piercy and Holsman Sts., Paterson, N. J. 


JOSEPH BARNES 
New Bedford. Mass 


ELBROOK. INC. 
Shanghai, China 
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